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VOLUME XXXV JANUARY, 1920 NUMBER 1 


SCHILLER AND THE GENESIS OF ROMANTICISM 
Part I 


In two papers previously published in this journal’ I have 
shown that the conception of “Romantic” poetry was developed 
by Friedrich Schlegel as a consequence of his preoccupation during 
his first period (1793-6) with the problem of formulating the 
distinguishing characteristics of classical, or ancient, and of 
modern art. The esthetic qualities which, after he had learned 
to admire them, Schlegel named “ Romantic,” were simply the 
qualities which he had earlier defined, and condemned, as the 
attributes of das etgentiimlich Moderne. During his. period of 
“classicism” Schlegel, as I have also pointed out, adhered to an . 
esthetic theory in which the (supposed) example of Greek practise, 
and abstract principles derived by analogy from the Kantian 
epistemology, were curiously interwoven. Art must aim at 
“ objective ” beauty, must conform to esthetic laws which are based 
upon the essential constitution of the human mind as such, and 
are therefore the same for all peoples and in all ages. Modern 
poetry, in its typical manifestations, is degenerate because it is 
“interessante Poesie,” that is, because it appeals to the varying 
subjective “interest ” of individuals or of special types of mind; 
because it takes for its favorite theme “ das Charakteristische,” that 
is, the individual person or unique situation, rather than the 
generic type; and because in its endeavor to represent the fullness 
and variety of life, it forgets the fundamental truth that “all art 
consists in limitation,” by austere adherence to which Greek poetry 
had been able to achieve esthetic perfection. 


*“ On the Meaning of ‘ Romantic’ in Early German Romanticism,” Pt. 1, 
November, 1916. Pt. 1, February, 1917. sf 
LA), a 1 
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All this is close akin to Schiller’s esthetics of the same period. 
Schiller at this time, as Walzel has remarked, fully shared the 
Grakomanie for which he afterwards ridiculed Schlegel; and it was 
in its “objectivity” that, for him too, the superiority of ancient 
art lay.” “Objective” beauty, though it depends upon an appeal 
to the senses'and requires a sensible medium, is “independent of 
all empirical conditions of sensibility, and remains the same even 
when the subjective condition (Privatbeschaffenheit) of the indi- 
vidual is altered. . . . It is pleasing, not to the individual, merely, 
but to the species.” Like the valid judgment in the Kantian logic, 
the work of art must attain “necessity and universality.” “Das 
Gebiet der eigentlich schénen Kunst kann sich nur so weit 
erstrecken, als sich in der Verkniipfung der Erscheinungen Not- 
wendigkeit entdecken lasst.” But nothing is “necessary” in the 
constitution of any individual mind except its “ generic character.” 
The poet, therefore, must address himself exclusively to those 
feelings which are uniform and common to the race; and in order 
to do this, he must, at least for the moment, strip himself of all 
that is peculiar and distinctive in his own personality. “Nur 
alsdann, wenn er nicht als der oder der bestimmte Mensch (in 
welchem die Gattung immer beschrankt sein wiirde), sondern wenn 
er als Mensch iiberhaupt empfindet, ist er gewiss, dass die ganze 
tattung ihm nachempfinden werde.” Schiller’s rage against the 
unique, the individual as such, goes so far, in this “classical” 
period of his esthetic opinions, that he does not shrink from assert- 
ing the singular paradox that “every individual man is the less 
man, by so much as he is individual.” * And in “ objective” art 
the thing portrayed, as well as the mind of the artist, must be gen- 
cralized, purged of all that is specific or idiosyncratic: “in einem 
Gedicht darf nichts wirkliche (historische) Natur sein, denn alle 
Wirklichkeit ist mehr oder weniger Beschrinkung jener allgemeinen 
Naturwahrheit.” * 

In the Briefe iiber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen (pub- 
lished in Die Horen in the beginning of 1795) Schiller’s position 
is in some respects a transitional one. But he still insists upon 
the “objectivity,” “universal validity,” and immutability of 
esthetic standards; regards the quieting of the passions as a 


2 Zerstreute Betrachtungen, usw. 1793. 
3 From the review of Friedrich Matthisson’s Gedichte, 1794. 
* Ibid. 5 Tbid. 
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criterion of beauty; reiterates the already familiar thesis of the 
“ disinterestedness ” of wsthetic enjoyment; denies esthetic value 
to “didactic” or “ philosophical” poetry; defines the creation or 
perception of beauty as at once complete freedom and rigorous 
subjection to law; characterizes art as a kind of “play”; and 
assigns to the Greeks the rank of “supreme masters” in art. In 
making the “esthetic” result from the interaction of two anti- 
thetic elements or impulsions in the human mind, the sinnlicher 
Trieb or Stofftrieb and the Formtrieb, Schiller again was merely 
devising a terminology of his own to express an antithesis which 
was prominent in Schlegel’s early wzsthetic essays. The Stofftrieb 
has “life in the widest sense for its object” and causes the artist 
to seek “the most many-sided contact with the world.”* The 
Formtrieb “ seeks unity and permanence” rather than fullness and 
variety of content; it “imposes harmony upon the diversity of the 
manifestations of man’s nature”; it gives laws which are not 
subject to change, and is the source of all “necessity and univer- 
sality” in our judgments of whatever sort. Just so did Schlegel 
contrast the craving for Stoff, which he conceived to be the weak- 
ness of modern taste, with the predominance of the sense of form 
in Greek art: “Im Grunde vollig gleichgiiltig gegen alle Form, 
und nur voll unersattlichen Durstes nach Stoff, verlangt auch das 
feinere Publikum von dem Kiinstler nichts als interessante Indi- 
vidualitat.” 7 ' 

Schiller, its is true, already regarded both these “ impulsions ” 
as necessary in any valid operation of the mind, whether it be a 
logical judgment or an act of esthetic creation or appreciation. 
Arguing as he did from the analogy of Kant’s theory of knowledge, 
he was, of course, pre-committed to this view. There are, he 


' observes, two extremes in esthetic theory, both faulty in their one- 


sidedness. There are those who “ fear to rob beauty of its freedom 
by a too severe analysis”; but these fail to reflect “that the 
freedom in which they are entirely right in placing the essence of 
beauty is not lawlessness, but a harmony of laws, not caprice but 
the highest internal necessity.” There are, on the other hand, 
those who “ fear lest through a too bold inclusiveness, the distinct- 
ness of the concept of beauty may be destroyed ”; these forget that 
“this distinctness of beauty which they are equally right in 


* Letter 13. 
™ Ueber das Studium usw.; Minor, Jugendschriften, 1, 91. 
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demanding, consists, not in the exclusion of certain realities, but 
in the absolute inclusion ofall; so that it is not limitation (Begren- 
zung) but infinitude.” This seems a negation of the maxim in 


which Schlegel summed up the essence of classicism: alle Kunst ist 


beschrankt. But for Schiller, too, in point of fact, “form” is 
still the paramount consideration in art: “nur von der Form ist 
wahre dsthetische Freiheit zu erwarten. Darin also besteht das 
eigentliche Kunstgeheimnis des Meisters, dass er den Stoff durch 
die Form vertilgt.” ® 

Thus throughout the first half of the seventeen-nineties Schiller 
and Friedrich Schlegel, in spite of minor differences, employed the 
same general categories in their reflection upon esthetic questions 
and adhered to the same type of wsthetic doctrine—to a doctrine 
characterized by an insistence upon “ objective ” esthetic standards, 
by a conviction of the priority of “form” over “content,” of unity 
over expressiveness, in art, and by a belief in the superiority of 
ancient art, as the most adequate realization of these standards. 
Meanwhile there were at work in Fr. Schlegel’s thought from 
the first two forces which became powerful predisposing causes of 
his eventual conversion from the “ classical” to the Romantic ideal. 
The first of these was the influence upon him of the very philosophy 
from’ which he and Schiller had derived the principal theoretical 
justifieation for their classicism. That justification, as I have 
pointed out, consisted largely in a transfer to the field of esthetics 
of certain: conceptions and categories which they had found in 
Kant’s epistemology. But there was a curious duality about the 
Kantian influence; it tended in two quite opposite directions. An 
esthetics constructed out of analogies taken from the theoretical 
philosophy of Kant, and from one portion of his moral philosophy, 


would, indeed, seek to confine art within the strait-jacket of “laws © 


of universa] validity,” uniform for all peoples and all times, and 
to attain this uniformity by the avoidance of all themes and moods 
which are “ characteristic,” 7. e., individual or local or peculiar to 
a special historical situation. But there was another part of Kant’s 
ethics which suggested, by analogy, a very different standard of 
esthetic values. In its final formulation, the categorical imperative 
is represented by Kant as an ideal capable, not of actual realization, 
but only of an endlessly progressive approximation. 


8 Letter 18." * Letter 22. 
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The object of a will that is capable of being determined by the 
moral law is the production in the world of the highest good. Now, 
the supreme condition of the highest good is the perfect harmony 
of the disposition with the moral law . . .—a perfection of which 
no rational being existing in the world of sense is capable at any 
moment of his life. . . . Since, nevertheless, such a harmony is 
morally required of us, . . . the pure practical reason forces us to 
assume a practical progress towards it, in infinitum, as the real 
object of our will. . . . A finite rational being is capable only of an 
infinite progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection.” 


Fichte had, by 1794, converted this Kantian conception of the 
moral ideal as an endless pursuit of a forever unattainable goal 
into a metaphysical principle, and had represented the very nature 
of all existence as an infinite and insatiable striving of the Absolute 
Ego, whereby it first sets up the external world as an obstacle to 
its own activity, and then gradually but endlessly triumphs over 
this obstacle. The notion of infinity thus took precedence in 
philosophy over that of the finite and determinate, the category of 
Becoming over that of Being, the ideal of activity over that of 
achieved completion, the mood of endless longing over that of 
quietude and collectedness of mind. 

Now, this Kantian principle, when transferred from ethics to 
esthetics, was obviously irreconcilable with those critical standards 
which were of the essence of the young Schlegel’s “ classicism ” ; 
it implied that the “laws of beauty ” are relative and variable from 
age to age, and that art is subject to a continuous evolution. What, 
therefore, we find in his esthetic writings from the beginning is a 
conflict between the two tendencies, both alike chiefly Kantian in 
their origin—a conflict in which the ideal of classical “ objectivity ” 
at first has on the whole the upper hand, but only precariously and | 
by means of palpable inconsistencies. In what is probably the 
earliest of Schlegel’s attempts to define the essence of classical and 
of modern culture (Vom Wert des Studiums der Griechen und 
Romer, 1794) we already find him attempting to “ explain ancient 
‘ history by means of a theory based upon the most recent philos- 
ophy,” i.e., upon the Kantian. There are, he observes, two possible 
ways of conceiving the general course of history—as a movement 
which returns upon itself in repeated cycles, or as an endless and 
- unceasing progression. The first of these conceptions, the System 


” Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 219-221. 
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des Kreislaufes, satisfies the better the demands of what Kant 
called the theoretical- reason ; it does so, Schlegel apparently means, 
because it alone enables us to conceive of the content of history, in 
Kantian terms, as a “completed synthesis,’ as a genuine unity. 
But “ the only way of representing history which would satisfy the 
practical reason,” with its necessity for seeking a perpetually 
nearer approach to an unattainable perfection, is the System der 
unendlichen Fortschreitung. Thus, upon Kantian principles, “ it 
is manifest a priori that there must exist two types of culture, 
according as the representative faculty or the conative faculty (das 
vorstellende oder das strebende Vermégen) is primary and prepon- 
derant: a natural and an artificial culture; that the former must 
come first in time, and is a necessary antecedent to the latter; and 
that the System des Kreislaufes is possible only in the natural type 
of culture, the System der unendlichen Fortschreitung only in the 
artificial type.” ™ 

Thus the culture of the ancients is based upon the former, 
modern culture upon the latter, conception of the historic process. 
The underlying common factor in the civilization of the Greeks 
and Romans, the thing which gives unity to their history, is the 
manifold influence upon their thought and life of the System des 
Kreislaufes, in other words, of the assumption that no continuous 
forward movement, in any province of human activity, is to be 
expected or desired. This, “more or less definitely expressed, was 
not only the view of the greatest Greek and Roman historians, but 
was also the universal mode of thought of the people—which erred 
only in this, that it regarded the outcome of their own history as 
having universal validity, as if it were the outcome of the history 
of all mankind.” The circularity of ancient civilization is shown, 
’ among other ways, by its inevitable decline. Having a finite goal, 
it was able to attain that goal completely; but after it had done so, 
it could change only for the worse. 

Since modern civilization is, on the other hand, informed by a 
wholly different conception of history, its art and all the other 
manifestations of its distinctive spirit cannot and should not be 


“I accept Walzel’s identification of the version of this essay printed by 
him in DNL, 143, with the original text, though the possibility that this 
version may represent one of the two later revisions does not seem to me 
to be absolutely excluded. The internal evidence, however, is on the whole 
in favor of the earlier date. 
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mere attempts to reproduce the alien excellence attained by the 
ancients. We moderns “ must learn that it is not our vocation to 
live wie Bettler von den Almosen der Vorwelt.” Every age, like 
every individual, is an end in itself, and has “an unalienable right 
to be itself.” “Through the satisfaction of the demands of the 
practical reason, which alone determines the direction of modern 
culture, the power and perfection of ancient culture gains its 
highest worth; and if owr history must remain ever uncompleted, 
our goal unattained, our striving unsatisfied, yet is our goal 
infinitely great.” This has the air not only of a declaration of 
independence of “classical” standards, but even of a bold procla- 
mation of the superiority of the esthetic and moral ideals of the 
modern world. Yet the greater part of the essay is rather,a glori- 
fication of the ancients. “The study of the Greeks and Romans 
is a school of the great, the good, the noble, the beautiful, of 
humanity; from it we may regain free abundance, living power, 
unity, balance, harmony, completeness, which the still crude art 
of modern culture has belittled, mutilated, confused, deranged, 
dismembered and destroyed.” “The most eminent Greeks and 
Romans of the best period are a sort of supermen (wie Wesen 
tibermenschlicher Art), men in the highest style.” ’* Here, mani- 
festly, is a doctrine imperfectly at unity with itself, a Grakomanie 
which is trying to keep house with its own negation. If modern 
art has a fundamentally different meaning and ideal, it was an 
obvious inconsistency to demand that the modern artist should 
gain his inspiration from ancient models: and if the modern ideal 
of unendliche Vervollkommnumg is the higher, not even the best 
embodiments of a distinctively “classical” culture could properly 
he regarded as exemplifying the full possibilities of human nature. 

The same unstable equilibrium in Schlegel’s standards is illus- 
trated in another of his essays, of about the same date, which deals 
more specifically with esthetic questions (Uber die Grenzen des 


2 Cf. also the following (op. cit., p. 263): “In der Geschichte der Griechen 
und Rémer sind die Stufer der Bildung ganz bestimmt, die reinen Arten 
entschieden und vollkommen, das Einzelne so kiihn und vollendet, dass es 
das Ideal seiner Art, der Grieche der Mensch kar’ ’efoxyu ist, die Griinde 
einfach, die Ordnung fliessend, die Massen gross und einfach, das Ganze 
vollstiindig. Sie ist der Kommentar der Philosophie, der ewige Kodex des 
menschlichen Gemiits, eine Naturgeschichte des sittlichen und geistigen 
Menschen. 
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Schénen).** While, here too, the superiority of the poetry of the 
ancients is emphatically asserted, and while the classical. ideal, 
with its insistence upon form, measure, restraint, the Delphic 
Myéev ayav, both in art and conduct, is extolled, it is nevertheless 
also remarked that classical art, since its excellence was rather the 
result of instinct than of reflective insight, was not merely 
incapable of progress, but was predestined to aberration and 
degeneration. The very defects of modern art, on the other hand, 
are the ground of hope, unsere Mangel sind unsere Hoffnungen ; 
for those defects arise from the predominance in it of man’s self- 
conscious intelligence (Verstand), “ dessen zwar langsame Vervoll- 
kommnung gar keine Schranken kennt.” And when this faculty 
“has accomplished its task of assuring to mankind a permanent 
basis and giving to it an unchangeable direction, there will then be 
no more occasion to doubt whether man’s history is forever to 
return upon itself like a circle, or is endlessly to progress from 
better to better.” The whole essay leaves a singularly confused 
impression upon the reader; for the author seems unable to decide 
between the two esthetic ideals which alternately present them- 
selves to his mind. He craves, in fact, both achieved perfection and 
the potentiality of progress, both inner harmony and unappeasable 
self-dissatisfaction; and since modern art by its very essence, a» 
he conceives it, lacks the one type of excellence, and ancient art 
lacks the other, he seems unable to pronounce definitely in favor 
of either. . 

What, amid these waverings and inconsistencies, it is, for our 
present purpose, important to note in the early writings of Fr. 
Schlegel is that they. contain ideas (along with their opposites) 
which closely approximate certain of the characteristic conceptions 
of Schiller’s later essay Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. 
In them already we find the following antitheses, each pair being 
parallel to, or correlative with, all of the others: ** 


Klassische Kunst—moderne Kunst 

Natiirliche Bildung—kiinstliche Bildung , 

-Vorstellendes Vermégen—strebendes Vermédgen 

System des Kreislaufes—System der unendlichen Fortschreitung.*® 


_™ First published in Der neue Teutsche Merkur, May, 1795; Minor, 
Jugendschriften, pp. 21-27. 

4 Jugendschriften, 1, 22. 

* It is also to be remarked that Schlegel already saw in the introduction 
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The second. force which drove Schlegel towards his later, or 
Romantic, position need only be mentioned here, as I have already 
called attention to it in one of the papers previously published. I: 
was the influence of a quality of his own natural taste and tempera- 
ment. However much, under compulsion of the theory to which 
he was committed, he might deplore the modern world’s craving 
for “content,” for “the interesting,” for “the characteristic” and 
individuated, and its relative indifference to the laws of pure form, 
it was none the less true that in his nature what Schiller had called 
the Stofftrieb was exceedingly powerful, not to say preponderant. 
His curiosity about life and human nature was far too keen to make 
it likely that he would be permanently content with a theory of art 
which required the poet to portray only generalized types, and 
forbade him to let any disclosure of his own personality or his own 
mood slip into his compositions. One example, among many which 
might be cited, of this inner incongruity between the temper of 
Friedrich Schlegel’s mind and his early esthetic theory, may be 
seen in his essay “On the Female Characters in Greek Poetry.” 
While insisting that the Greek poets were true to the principles 
of fine art in refraining from the attempt to paint with portrait- 
like detail “interesting men and women as individuals,” Schlegel 
cannot forbear to lament that no such individualized and realistic 
portraits of Greek character have come down io us.*® 

Schlegel’s Romantic doctrine of art, then, was already inuplicit 
in these two characteristics of his first period: (a) in the implica- 
tion of the analogy from the Kantian ethics to esthetics, viz., that 
art should be characterized by a constant enlargement of its boun- 
daries and an endless progression towards an unattainably remote 
ideal, rather than by any definite perfection of form attainable by 
adhering to immutable laws and narrow limitations of aim; and 
(b) in his temperamental admiration for such a poet as Shake- 
speare and his strong though suppressed desire for a poetry which, 
imitating Shakespeare, should take all of life for its province, and 
make the abundance and fidelity of its expression of life the sole 


of Christianity the prime cause of that change of ideals and of conceptions 
of the historic process which differentiates modern from classical art. But 
this is a subject that calls for separate treatment. Cf. Vom Wert des 
Studiums der Griechen und Rémer, in DNL, 143, p. 261, and Jugend- 
schriften, I, 99; I, 42. 

%* Jugendschriften, 1, 39. 
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criterion of artistic success. Yet Schlegel, until 1796, never wholly 
yielded to this temperamental inclination and never recognized the 
full consequences of the Kantian analogy or its inconsistency with 
his classicism and his standards of objektive Schénheit. On the 
contrary, in his long disquisition “ On the Study of Greek Poetry,” 
completed in 1795, his “ Objektivitétswut,” his rage against the 
aberrations of the moderns, his reverence for “the a priori laws of 
pure beauty,” his conviction that poetry can be true to its vocation 
only by the most rigorous limitation of the range of its themes 
and of its methods—all these seem stronger than ever. Some 
impulsion from without was necessary to enable him to take the 
one step farther which was required by the concessions he had 
already made, and so to pass definitely to the position to which he 
was to give the name “ Romantic.” 

In another instalment of this study I shall present the evidence 
which shows conclusively that this impulsion came from Schiller’s 
essay “ Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung,” especially the 
second part of it, published in Die Horen in December, 1795. But 
I shall at the same time attempt to make clear the precise logical 
relation between Schiller’s conception of “sentimentalische Dich- 
tung” and Schlegel’s ideal of “romantische Poesie ”—a relation 
in which there is even more of difference than of similarity. 


ArtHur O. LovgeJoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





UN “ROUSSEAUISTE” EN AMERIQUE 
(L’Abeille Francaise, de Joseph Nancréde) 


C’est 4 PUniversité du Vermont, 4 Burlington, que nous avons 
mis la main un jour sur L’Abeille Francaise, de Nancréde, un 
ouvrage rare et intéressant 4 plus d’un point de vue. D’abord, c’est 
sans doute le premier livre de classe francais composé spécialement 
& Pusage des écoles américaines— plus spécifiquement pour les 
étudiants de Harvard. Ensuite, il est l’ceuvre d’un de ces nombreux 
Frangais, qui, aux jours de la Révolution, passérent V’océan, soit 
comme réfugiés politiques, soit comme soldats; Nancréde est un 
esprit parent de celui de Moreau de Saint-Méry dont nous avons 
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parlé dans la Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France, en 1917." 
Enfin c’est un document fort curieux pour l’histoire de le diffusion 
dans le monde, des idées de plus en plus désignées sous le nom 
général de “rousseauistes.” C’est de ce point de vue que nous 
’étudierons spécialement. 

Un mot seulement sur ’homme, pour dire qu’on n’a, et qu’en 
n’aura probablement jamais que des renseignements fragmentaires 
sur la personne de Nancréde, avant et durant son activité aux 
Etats-Unis. M. Baldensperger les a réunis, avec sa sagacité cou- 
tumiére, dans .un article du “Harvard Advocate”:? Le premier 
Instructeur francais a Harvard, Joseph Nancréde. [1 a bien fait 
voir que si les affirmations des biographes qui en font un officier de 
Varmée de Rochambeau et un blessé de Yorktown, sont sujettes a 
caution (ainsi que le de dont il fait précéder son nom pendant quel- 
ques années), sa nomination de professeur 4 Harvard (11 oct. 
1787), ainsi que son mariage avec une Américaine, Hanna Dixey, 
11 oct. 1788, repose sur des documents authentiques. 

Pour assurer le succés financier de son livre—publié en 1792—- 
Nancréde avait dai recueillir des souscriptions. Les noms de ses 
85 “patrons” sont donnés en appendice. Relevons ceux de: Son 
Excellence John Hancock, John Q. Adams, Hon. James Lowell, 
Rev. Joseph Willard, D. D., Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, Dr. John 
Warren; MM. Coolidge, Parkman, Sargent, Thayer; Elisa Ticknor. 
C’était Varistocratie bostonienne. 

Voici maintenant la page de titre: 


L’ABEILLE* FRANCOISE 
ou 
NOUVEAU RECUEIL 


xxiv, 568-584. 

25 déc. 1914. 

*Tl y a 352 pages + v (table) + 3 (liste des souscripteurs). Quant A ce 
titre ABEILLE, on lit dans le Dictionnaire historique de la langue francaise 
. . . publié par l’Académie fr., Paris, 1858, ceci: 

ABEILLE .. . s’emploie absolument aussi et par une fiction... pour 
désigner un esprit actif et curieux qui porte un goft délicat et fin dans ses 
recherches, un sage discernement dans ses études. On a appelé l’abeille 
du Parnasse, une personne dont la mémoire est remplie de bons vers: 
Vabeille des bibliothéques, un homme connu pour le bon choix de ses lec- 
tures. La premiére de ces expressions, et d’autres analogues oi entre le 
mot Abeille ont servi de titres 4 certains recueils. .. . 
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De Morceavx Britians, DEs AUTEURS 
FRANCOIS LES PLus CELEBRES 
Ouvrage utile 4 ceux qui étudient la langue Fran- 
coise et amusant pour ceux qui la Connoissent 
A Pusage de l’Université de Cambridge 
Par P. J. G. DE NANOREDE 
Maitre de langue Frangoise en cette Université 


L’Amérique doit étre Vasile de tous les hommes: les 
Américains dowent étre en rapport avec tous les habttans 
de la terre; ils doivent chercher @ se faire entendre de 
tous, et sur-tout de ceux avec lesquels ils ont plus de 
communication, tels que les Frangois. 

Brissot. Voyages, Tome I. 
Les hommes ne se hairont plus 
quand ils s’entendront tous 
D’Alembert. 
A Boston, De l’imprimerie 
DE BELKNAP ET YOUNG. 
Rue de l’Etat, vis-a-vis la Banque Nationale 
M DCC XCII 
(Published according to Act of Congress) 


* Ba *- 


Le contenu de L’Abeille est arrangé surtout par genres littéraires : 
Contes et Fables (13-28), Pensées ingénieuses (29-42), Dialogues 
(42-105), Lettres (105-161), Mélanges (161-352). Ces derniers 
occupent, comme on voit, les deux tiers du volume. 

L’Introduction, imprimée sur deux colonnes, lune en frangais, 
Yautre portant la traduction anglaise (p. 311), commence ainsi: 

“ Les soins dont on vient d’honorer l'étude de la langue francoise 
a Vuniversité de Cambridge, sont une suite nécessaire de son utililé 
et de son importance. Ils sont un heureux présage de l’empire 
qu'elle va acquérir dans ce nouveau monde. . . .” * 

' Les pages consacrées 4 une rapide revue des causes historiques 
qui donnent 4 la langue frangaise son importance dans le monde 
civilisé, trahissent un homme qui peut avoir du style: 


“Dans le corps du volume, Nancréde introduit un morceau de sa plume; 
intitulé “ Université de Cambridge,” o2 on lit ces mots: “Le ceur d’un 
Francois palpite en retrouvant Racine, Montesquieu, l’Encyclopédie dans 
un endroit od fumoit il y a 150 ans le calumet des sauvages” (227). 
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“, . . Paris fixa les idées flottantes de Europe . . . L’imagina- 
tion de Descartes régna dans la philosophie, la raison de Boileau 
dans les vers; Bayle placa le doute aux pieds de la vérité, et Bossuet 
la mit aux pieds des rois. Les passions parlérent leur langage sur 
la scéne frangoise, et l'on vit le grand Condé pleurer aux vers du 
grand Corneille, et Louis XIV se corriger 4 ceux de Racine. O’est 
alors que parut Moliére, plus comique que les Grecs, ce Télémaque 
plus antique que les ouvrages des Anciens, et ce La Fontaine qui 
sans donner a la langue des formes st pures lui prétait cependant 
des beautés plus communicables.” 
Aux productions de l’esprit s’ajoutent encore celles de l’industrie, 
et le XVIII¢ siécle apportera 4 son tour de nouveaux progrés. 
Voici Fontenelle qui “acueillit la philosophie angloise”; voici 
Montesquieu, Buffon, l’Encyclopédie, Voltaire; voici Raynal qui 
“tracoit aux deux mondes les crimes de l’un et les malheurs de 
Vautre, appelant les puissances de l’Europe au tribunal de l’hu- 
manité pour y frémir des barbaries exercées en Amérique. . . .” 


* * * 


Malgré ses mots d’admiration sans bornes pour les auteurs du 
XVIIe siécle, Nancréde n’emprunte 4 ceux-ci que de rares mor- 
ceaux. Corneille, Racine, Moliére, LaFontaine, Descartes, Bossuet, 
ete. manquent. I] y a seulement une lettre de Fléchier, et quelques 
pages de Fénelon—pour lequel Nancréde professe toujours une 
profonde admiration; c’est tout. Sa rubrique “ Pensées ingéni- 
euses ” n’améne ni le nom de La Bruyére, ni celui de La Roche- 
foucauld; mais plutét ceux de moralistes grecs et latins dont il 
traduit lui-méme les passages. 

Nancréde souligne en somme les deux tendances fondamentales 
du XVIIIe siécle francais, la raison et le sentiment, mais avec 
préférence marquée pour la seconde. Voltaire et Montesquieu sont 
les principaux représentants de la raison, Rousseau du sentiment ; 
et d’ailleurs la raison de Voltaire et de Montesquieu n’est considérée 
qu’en tant qu’elle s’accorde avec le sens moral, si cher 4 Rousseau ; 
et il s’agit non pas tant du sentiment romanesque que de ce senti- 
ment qu’on pourrait bien appeler plutdt “raison supérieure,” la 
raison rousseauiste visant 4 la moralisation de la société. 

Rousseau détient le record des citations; il est représenté par 
quinze fragments. Certains de ceux-ci sont fort longs, surtout deux 
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de la Lettre sur les Spectacles, et le texte presque complet des 
QYuatre Lettres d M. de Malesherbes. 


Mais Nancréde, loin de se borner 4 Rousseau, emprunte sa littéra- 
ture moralisatrice partout ot il la trouve; Helvétius lui fournit uy 


morceau sur la “ Courte durée des états despotiques” (204-206), . 


un autre, Combien il est difficile de donner une éducation vertueuse 
aux Etats despotiques (211-213), et un autre encore sur la Pau- 
vreté, source des grandes vertus (247-8). 

Toute la rubrique des “ Anecdotes” respire ce méme esprit. En 
voici une, Le tourment des Rois (13)—un laboureur est devenu roi 
par hasard et contre sa volonté, mais il fut le meilleur des rois; ou 
une autre, Le tyran—qui se termine par ces mots: “ Un roi doit 
nourrir son Peuple de sa propre substance parce qu’il tient son 
royaume de son Peuple. Tout citoyen est soldat sous un Roi juste ~ 
(18). 

Nancréde semble aussi ne pouvoir citer assez de passages célé- 
brant les joies de la vie de la Nature. Ici c’est un Dialogue, Le 
bonheur cham pétre—entre un seigneur et un villageois (Marmontel, 
42-44). La, c’est une Fable Orientale Le voyage de la Mecque tra- 
duit de Saadi par Saint-Lambert—et qui est comme un petit Dts- 
cours sur Vorigine de l'Inégalité. S’adressant aux “ fidéles disciples 
d’Hali, de Brama ou de Zerdus,” Saadi médite ainsi: 

“. . . Quand Dieu commanda au soleil de porter le jour dans 
Vimmensité des cieux et de répandre sa fécondité sur le globe ter- 
restre, il dispersa les hommes et leurs compagnes au Nord, au Midi, 
i POrient, 4 ’Occident, et il leur dit: Jouissez des éléments et des 
délices de Ame . . . (Mais) homme oublia les paroles du Trés- 
Haut, . . . des esprits pervers semérent la défiance d’un bout du 
monde a l’autre et la crainte arma les nations contre les nations. 
. . . Rois, califes, sultans, princes’ de la terre, fermez Voreille aux 
discours de vos flatteurs. Ecoutez la nature, elle vous crie que nous 
sommes tous les membres d’un seul corps. O arbitres des hommes, 
descendez en vous-mémes, lisez dans vos coeurs, et vous y retrou- 


verez les paroles du Trés Haut: elles y sont gravées . . .” (p. 23-24). 
Il y a ensuite (302-5), signé M . . ., un Discours dun Vieillarad 


solitaire d un jeune Homme que l’Infortune avait réduit au dése- 
spoir, et qui est comme une réédition de la “ Lettre de Rousseau 
sur le Suicide” dans la Nouvelle Héloise. Ailleurs Hymne 4 
VEtre supréme sous le nom de Jupiter, par Cléanthe, philosophe 
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stoicien, conservée par Stobée et traduite par Thomas n’est qu’une 
‘autre fagon de précher la religion a-dogmatique du Vicaire Savo- 
yard. Et quand, a la page 316, on lit une traduction (probable- 
ment par Nancréde) de Gessner, La matinée d’automne, on se 
demande pourquoi Nancréde n’a pas reproduit simplement la de- 
‘scription du soleil levant par Rousseau lui-méme. 

La maniére la plus directe de saisir l’esprit que Nancréde cher- 
chait a inspirer aux étudiants de Harvard, est de lire les Observa- 
tions sur les Dialogues par le traducteur—lui-méme—de Milord 
Littleton dont il fait précéder les extraits de ce groupe (p. 101- 
104), et qui sont des développements ampoulés de la grande phrase 
d’Emile: “Tl ne s’agit pas de savoir ce qui est, mais seulement ce 
qui est-utile ”: 

“. . . Le grand point est d’indiquer aux hommes les routes trop 
ignorées ou trop négligées du vrai bonheur et de la vertu. Un 
auteur qui n’amuse que l’esprit est un bouffon presqu’aussi inutile 
qu’ un singe. . . .” 

Que d’auteurs, dits “classiques,” de Dialogues—continue Nau- 
créde—qui n’ont pas compris leur devoir! Lucien perd son temps 
a “tourner en ridicule sa religion ridicule”; tandis qu’il n’a “ pas 
assez de bonne foi pour respecter les chrétiens, tl ne respecte pas 
méme les moeurs.” (Ne semble-t-il pas que l’on entend l’auteur de 
la Lettre sur les Spectacles ou de la Nouvelle Héloise morigénant 
les Philosophes?) Platon, “est continuellement dans le pays des 
abstractions, parlant plus souvent 4 limagination qu’a la raison 
des hommes et traite la vertu comme ses idées éternelles avec un 
jargon sublime qui n’est pas absolument de l’éloquence.” “ L’illus- 
tre Fénelon fait des dialogues bien estimables quoique peu estimés 
dune nation a qui on reproche plus d’esprit que de raison. . . .” 
Nous avons aprés lui Fontenelle: “ cet homme trop célébre qui est 
& la téte des corrupteurs de l’Eloquence Frangaise, et il avait tous 
les talens nécessaires pour cela: . .. une Ame glacée, un coeur 
froid, l’esprit subtil mais sans chaleur, de vastes connaissances dans 
tous les genres, mais surtout dans la petite métaphysique de 
Vamour; il avait trop d’esprit pour bien écrire ” (102-103). 

L’Anglais, Littleton,—si Rousseauiste lui—a toutes ses préfé- 
rences: “ Ah! celui-ci n’a point de Héros galants qui parlent avec 
toute la finesse possible le fade jargon des ruelles, parcequ’il ne 
voulait pas amuser des caillettes ou les hommes qui leur ressem- 
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blent; . . . C’est une lecon continuelle de sentiments généreux et 
de grandeur d’ime . . . il juge les actions, les vices, les erreurs, les 
vertus, comme le Philosophe et la Vérité les jugeraient. . . . Jamais 
écrivain ne représente mieux la gloire d’un homme de bien et la 
honte d’un méchant; c’est 1a, je crois, le vrai but de l’art d’écrire ” 
(193-4). 

Nancréde traduisit ensuite quelques Dialogues et.incorpora cette 
traduction dans son livre. 

Nous avons vu déja que les titres seuls suffiraient 4 trahir le Rous- 
seauisme moralisant de Nancréde. En voici quelques-uns encore, 
tirés de la partie: “ Mélanges”: Cause de Suicide parmi les Ro- 
mains; Ce qu’on appelle aujourd’hui Esprit dans le monde (par 
D’Aguesseau—et qui commence: “ Penser peu, parler beaucoup, 
ne douter de rien, n’habiter que les dehors de son Ame et ne cultiver 
que la superficie de son esprit . . .”) ; Différence de la Probité et 
de la Vertu; Paralléle entre Caton et Cicéron; Humaniteée *; Pau- 
vreté, source des grandes vertus. 

A Poccasion, cependant, les sévéres Bostoniens durent étre un peu 
surpris du choix de telles anecdotes. Ainsi la suivante, empruntée 
au Voyage littéraire de M. Guys: Un matelot avait épousé une 
jeune et jolie femme. Un jour il ne revint pas de longtemps. Un 
riche Bourgeois”. la voyant mourir de faim, lui offrit de la 
secourir contre “un prix que lhonnéte femme lui refusa sans 
hésiter *’; mais ses deux enfants allaient périr; le marchand revint 
i la charge, et elle fut obligée de capituler “ devant le barbare”’; 
elle lui “ permit de venir souper pour passer ensuite la nuit avec 
elle.” Au moment psychologique la dame prend son enfant au 
berceau, “ et le pressant contre son sein, les yeux remplis de larmes, 
elle lui dit: Tette, mon enfant, et tette bien ; tu recois encore le lait 


*\Cette anecdote a une certaine actualité: “Un Chymiste Romain, nommé 
Poli, avait découvert une composition terrible, dix fois plus destructive que 
Ja poudre a canon. I] vint en France en 1702 et offrit son secret A Louis 
XIV. Ce prince qui aimait les découvertes chymiques eut la curiosité de 
voir la composition et l’effet de celle-ci. Il en fit faire l’expérience sous ses 
yeux. Poli ne manqua pas de lui faire remarquer les avantages qu’on en 
pouvoit tirer pendant une guerre. ‘ Votre procédé est ingénieux, lui dit le 
Roi, l’expérience en est terrible et surprenante, mais les moyens de destruc- 
tion employés a Ja guerre sont suffisans; je yous défends de publier celui-1a: 
contribuez plutot a en faire perdre la mémoire; ¢’est un service A rendre a 
Vhumanité” Ce fut sous cette condition que ce monarque accorda une 
récompense digne de lui au Chymiste ” (227). 
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d’une honnéte femme. Demain, que ne puis-je, hélas! te sévrer! 
Demain tu n’auras plus que le lait d’une malheureuse... .” Le 
‘ Bourgeois ’* attendri comprit ce qu’avait d’odieux sa conduite. 

Tel le livre de Nancréde. Ne peut-on pas penser qu’il a joué 
une part au moins dans la formation des idées de la jeunesse répu- 
blicaine a laquelle il était destiné? I] est vrai que le prestige de la 
France souffrait en ce moment—par suite surtout de la conduite 
absurde de Genest 4 Philadelphie; mais c’était la un accident dont 
Veffet ne devait étre que passager. En tous cas, en 1798 Nancréde 
enseigne toujours le francais 4 Harvard, et il a fait lire son livre 
toutes ces années. I] avait méme essayé, et réussi, a atteindre un 
public plus grand que celui de Harvard. En effet, dés le 28 décem- 
bre 1791, Pusage d’un local lui est accordé & Boston pour y pro- 
fesser quatre fois par semaine. Et il établit dans la méme ville 
(nous ne savons a quelle date) une librairie et maison d’édition— 
49 Marlborough Street—-qu’il transporta plus tard 4 Philadelphie 
(date incertaine aussi) ; et dans son commerce de livres il encoura- 
geait clairement la diffusion des mémes idées que dans son Abeille: 
Vhumanitarianisme sentimental. Entre autres choses, il publia en 
1797, les Aventures de Télémaque . . . nouvelle édition comparée 
soigneusement avec les meilleures éditions francaises. Revue et 
corrigée par Joseph Nancréde. L/édition est dédiée “ A la jeunesse 
américaine des deux sexes” et le texte est donné en frangais et on 
anglais. 

Ajoutons qu’d la fin du second volume, il y a une liste de 34 
titres: “ Books published by Joseph Nancréde, No. 49 Marlborough 
Str. Boston” Presque tous ces volumes sont en anglais; on y 
trouve: The Studies of Nature, transl. from the French of J. H. B. 
de St Pierre, by H. Hunter, D. D., 3vol.; A Vindication of Dwine 
Providence .. . by the author of Studies of Nature; Botanicai 
Harmony delineated (par le méme) ; Paul et Virginia, a sentt- 
mental narration founded on fact . . .; Condorcet, On the Mind; 
Necker, On the Influence of Religious Opinions; History of Jaco- 
binism; The Prisons of Paris; etc. 

* * * 


Si on compare tout ceci avec ce que nous avons dit de Moreau 
de Saint-Méry, on née peut qu’étre frappé chez les deux hommes du 
méme zéle pour les choses de l’esprit, du méme souci de répandre 
les idées francaises, et enfin—ce qui est plus remarquable—une 
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orientation pareille dans le genre des livres poussés. Ainsi dans le 
catalogue de Saint-Méry figurent deux fois les Oeuvres Completes 
de Rousseau, plus une collection d’ Oeuvres choisies, et une collec- 
tion d’ Oeuvres posthumes; on trouve aussi Les Incas, et les Contes 
Morauz de Marmontel; on trouve quatre fois Télémaque.” .. . 
Que ce soit d’ailleurs 4 eux ou 4 d’autres qu’on le doive surtout, i! 
est certain que cette note rousseauiste de la littérature francaise 
s’accentua avec les années en Amérique. Le Télémaque en particu- 
lier demeura fort en honneur.® Et si Madame de Staél joua dés le 
début du XTX siécle un réle plus considérable que Rousseau, son 
maitre, elle le doit probablement au caractére des Confessions de 
Rousseau, qui choquérent les Puritains. 
ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Smith College. 





FIELDING’S CHAMPION—MORE NOTES 


The following notes’ on the titles, the hours of publication, the 
centres of publication, and the early struggles of the Champion, in 
which Henry Fielding was actively concerned between November 
1739 and June 1741, will supplement.the materials regarding the 
Champion that I have printed in the Mod. Lang. Review, vu, 97, 
374, vimt, 165; the New York Nation, January 16, 1913, L111; and 
Englische Studien, xiv1, 355. 

I. In the Daily Post and the London Daily Post of Monday, 
November 12, 1739, appears the following: 


On Thursday next will be publish’d, for the first Time, / (To be 
continued every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday / Morning) / 
THE CHAMPION; or, BRITISH MERCURY. / By the cele- 
brated Capt. HERCULES VINEGAR, of / Hockley in the Hole. / 
Containing Essays on various Subjects, and the / freshest Advices, 
both Foreign and Domestick. /—Quod optanti Diwum promittere 


*De fait Fénelon est presque du Rousseau avant la lettre, surtout le 
Télémaque. On s’en apercoit tous les jours (Cf. Masson, La Religion de 
J.-J. Rousseau (1916), E. Seilliéres, Mme. Guyon, Fénelon, Précurseurs de 
Rousseau (1918).) On sait comme Rousseau lui-méme estimait Fénelon, 
qu’il appelait avec Catinat: “les deux plus vertueux des modernes.” Et 
il disait 4 Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: “‘S’il avait vécu, j’aurais cherché a 
étre son laquais pour mériter d’étre son valet de chambre.” 

This article was accepted for publication October, 1917. 
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nemo / Auderet Volvenda dies en attulit. / Virg. / Printed for T. 
Cooper at the Globe in Pater-noster-Row. / 


Later notices with substitutions for the first line are in these papers 
for November 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22. Several of these 
notices state that the first issue of the Champion was “ distributed 


gratis.” : 
In the London Daily Post and General Advertiser of Monday, 
December 3, 1739, appears: 


There having been an extraordinary Demand for the Champion, 
or British Mercury, of last Saturday, the said Paper ts now re- 
printed, and may be had of T. Cooper in Pater-noster-Row. 


This may be merely a “ puff.” 

In the Craftsman of April 26, and May 3 and 10, 1740, appears 
a long notice regarding the Champion, showing a change of the 
title, the hour of publication, and the place of publication, and 
indicating that it has faced difficulties: 


IF NEWS-PAPERS, are only calculated to kill Time, the 
present Set (the Craftsman and Common Sense excepted) will 
answer that End very effectively. But, if to inform, or even to 
entertain is the Tenure of their Charter, a new one is absolutely 
necessary to save it from being forfeited beyond Redemption. 

On this Presumption, a paper called the CHAMPION, was, a 
few Months ago, set up; which had, at least, something of Novelty, 
if no more, to recommend it. But, having a vigorous Opposition 
on all Hands to struggle with (Book-sellers, who were Sharers 
in the Profit of other News-Papers; Coffee-men, who thought they 
were encumbered with too many already; Place-men, because it 
made War on their Patron; Patriot-writers, because it might pos- 
sibly interfere with their own; and Hawkers in Fee with them all) 
it made its Way but slowly, nay was actually given out for Dead, 
long ago. 

And no sooner was it received with Approbation by some, and 
Indulgence by all unprejudiced Readers, but the London Evening- 
Post, &c. and many of the Country-Papers began to enrich them- 
selves with its Spoils; which (tho’ their Sanction may be no Proof 
of its Merit) argued, at least, that it was not unacceptable to the 
Publick. 

Rather, therefore, than give Way to such Piracies any longer, it 
has been thought expedient to alter the Time of publishing the 
Paper, called the CHAMPION, from Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday Mornings, to the Evenings of the same Days, when it will 
be punctually sent to such publick or private Houses, as shall order 
it in, by 
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J. Graham, under the Inner-Temple-Gate, opposite Chancery- 
Lane, in Fleet-street, where Advertisements and Letters to the 
Author are taken in. 

It will contain, as before, 
I. AN ESSAY on the Manners or Politicks of the Times. 

II. Frequently, new Articles of Intelligence. 

III. ‘The News of two Days, Foreign and Domestick, stated and 

digested in a peculiar Manner. 

IV. Extracts from, or Remarks upon such Books, Poems, 

Pamphlets, &c. as are worthy the Notice of the Publick. 


Price only THREE HALF-PENCE. 


The copies of the earliest original issues of the Champion in the 
list below bear the title The Champion; or, the Evening Advertiser. 
The title would, then, appear to have been adopted in April 1740. 

In my article on “The ‘Champion’ and Some Unclaimed Es- 
says by Henry Fielding,” in Englische Studien, xtv1, 365, I have 
noted and commented on the announcement in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of April 1743, page 191: 

From the Champion, April 7, No. 3. The Title of this Paper ts 
alter’d and now runs thus: The British Champion; or, the Impar- 
tial Advertiser. And tho’ the Printer is the same,-it appears to 
have new Authors. 


So the title was again changed, a new numbering was begun (see 
also below), and other writers probably appeared, at the opening of 
April 1743. 


II. It is important to list the following extant copies of original 
issues of the paper: 


1) Library of the Historical Society of Wisconsin—The Cham- 
pion; or, the Evening Advertiser, Saturday, August 30, 1740 
(wrongly listed in the printed Catalogue of Newspapers as of May 
30, 1740), No. 125, only the first leaf, leading article signed 
“Lilbourne” (James Ralph). 

2) New York Public Library—The Champion; or, the Evening 
Advertiser, By Capt. Hercules Vinegar of Pall-mall, June 10 and 
12, 1740, Nos. 90 and 91, both leading articles with Fielding’s sig- 
nature (see my note in Modern Language Review, 7. 9%) “C,” 
Printed for J. Shelley, at the Bible in Ship-Yard near the Ship 
Tavern; October 11, 1740, No. 143, leading article signed “ W,” 
Printed for C. Chandler, Bookbinder, at the Bible in Ship-Yard 
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near the Ship Tavern, without Temple Bar; May 7, 1741, No. 232, 
leading article signed “ Janus,” publisher, etc., as above; Novem- 
ber 11, 1742, number cut off, four letters, several fictitious signa- 
tures, Printed for J. Huggonson, in Sword-and-Buckler-Court, 
over-against the Crown-Tavern on. Ludgate-Hill;— The British 
Champion; or the Impartial Advertiser, by Capt. Hercules Vine- 
gar of Pall-mall, August 4, 1743, No. 54, leading article unsigned, 
Printed for J. Huggonson on Ludgate-Hill; August 18, 1743, 
number cut off, three letters, no signature, publisher, etc., as above; 
September 10, 1743, No. 68, letters, various signatures, Printed for 
B. Cowse, Publisher, at the Globe in Pater-noster-Row; September 
15, 1743, No. 70, no signature, publisher, etc., as above. 

3) British Museum—The Champion; or, the Evening. Adver- 
tiser, 1740, September 2; 1741, March 24, May 19, July 23, Octo- 
ber 1, 15, 24, 31, November 3, 5,7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 
28, December 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29, 31; 
1742, complete to end of July, except for March 27, April 13, 15, 
17, May 1, 11, 15, June 1, 3, 5, 8, 15, July 3, 17; 1742, August 10, 
14, 17, 19, 24, 28. 

It is to be noticed that the cut of Hercules slaying the Hydra, 
with Westminster Bridge and St. Paul’s in the distance, appears at 
the head of all the issues noted above. The paper consisted of four 
pages, each with three columns of matter. 


III. That the Champion in its early days did have such diffi- 
culties as are mentioned in the Craftsman advertisement of April 
and May 1740, is indicated in Fielding’s retrospective article of 
June 12,-1740: 


“. .. we were a long Time in the World before we were taken 
much Notice of, and the London and General Evening Post, two 
Papers of most extraordinary Merit, were read in many Coffee- 
Houses, where the Champion’s Name was never heard of. 
Notwithstanding an Opposition which was carried on in the most 
unprecedented, and by the meanest Methods, such as desiring 
Coffee-Houses not to take our Paper in, dealing with Hawkers not 
to spread it through the Town, and, if asked, to deny there was 
any such Paper extant, of which we have many Proofs, with many 
other excellent Devices known only to the Adepts of the present 
Age; notwithstanding all these, we have at length arrived at a 
Success and Reputation which may justly make us vain, ... 
When I look back on the Precipice of Oblivion (if I may so call it) 
whence this Paper so narrowly escaped, (our little Stock being at 
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one Time almost exhausted) I must own myself in a more than 
ordinary Manner elated with my present good Fortune: . . .” 

On January 10, 1740, in an article that develops into an attack 
on Walpole, Fielding humorously meets the disapproval of the 
public: F 

“T have read your late Advertisement, which you would do well 
to insert in your next Collection of Puffs. I mean from the Stile 
only; for I am far from doubting but you have met with Opposi- 
tion, nay, I declare I myseli have been, and will still be your 
Opposer; nor would I have you flatter yourself, tho’ I think you 
have sailed in the Teeth of Opposition (as the Poet terms it) to 
about No. 20, you will be able either by huffing or puffing to carry 
it much farther. I would therefore advise you to lay down in 
Time, and if you think you shall be ashamed or ‘afraid to shew 
your Head afterwards, lest People should fall upon you for your 
Abuses in the Course of your Writings, even shoot the Pit, and 
march off as your Betters have done before you.” 

The supposed correspondent then declares that Hercules Vine- 
gar’s recent removal from Hockley-in-the-Hole to a more polite 
residence near St. James’s? does not improve him; and continues: 

“Tt is not, Friend, as you would insinuate in your Advertise- 
ment, out of any private Spleen or Pique against you that you are 
opposed; nor are your Opposers such as desire to establish the 
Characters of Authors, or set up a Paper.” 

I have not yet found the “ Advertisement” here referred to. It 
obviously contained complaint of ill-treatment. It probably gave 
notice of the pretended removal of Vinegar to “near St. James’,” 
first indicated in the issue of December 11, 1739, when probably 
the words “of Pall-Mall” were first substituted for “of Hockley- 
in-the-Hole ” after Vinegar’s name in the heading of the paper. 

On January 15, 1740, Fielding writes: 

“. .. “till my Removal to a polite Part of the Town, the World 
paid very little Respect to those excellent Discourses with which I 
obliged them, possessing themselves with an Opinion, that nothing 
posagd their reading, could possibly come from Hockley in the 

ole. 

A piracy by the London Evening Post, of the class referred to in 
the Craftsman advertisement quoted above, is noticed in the Cham- 
pron Index of April 8, 1740: 


*See Ohampion of Dec. 11, 1739, and my article in Modern Language 
Review, vu, 165. 
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“The Printer and Publishers, lately taken into Custody for 
enhibiting stollen Goods, (from the Champion) as their own, after 
a proper Examination, have been discharg’d: The last on their 
Parole, and the first on putting in Bail for his Appearance. *Tis 
believ’d however, that the Affair came to this speedy Issue on a 
Compromise: The London-Evening Post appearing last Saturday 
Night, like the Jay in the Fable, stripp’d of his borrow’d Feathers.” 


The action of the authorities against the Post did not arise from 
the piracy. The next paragraph in the Champion reads: 


“The extraordinary Blot, in the last Craftsman, has been more 
observ’d and talk’d of, than any Eclipse foretold in the Almanacs: 
Some Persons believing it was artfully done, to excite the greater 
Curiosity (which Mysteries never fail to do) and others, pruden- 
tially, by way of Self-Defence.” 


On “ Blot” is the note (Collected Edition, 1741, 2. 87): 


“Over an Article taken from the Champion, suppos’d to be 
obnoxious ; and the same for which the Printer and Publishers of 
the London-Evening were taken up.” 


This obnoxious article was perhaps Fielding’s “C” article, 
signed “ Vander Bruin” and attacking Walpole, printed in the 
issue of the Champion for Tuesday, April 1. No copies of the 
original issues of the Champion for the first week of this month 
are accessible. The collected edition of 1741 prints for April 3 a 
long poetical piece by * * (Ralph), and for April 5 Fielding’s 
Apology for the Clergy, Chapter II, as the only other leading 
articles of the week. According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, page 
191, and the London Magazine, page 179, the Craftsman of April 
5 contained little more than extracts from a book Reflexions upon 
the Finances and Commerce of France, judged by the magazines as 
not worth reprinting—One wonders why the Champion was not 
prosecuted. 

Imitators of the Champion are warned in its Index of April 19, 
1740. 

The following item in the Index of June 5, 1740, may be but 
“puffing”: “The Clerks of the road not relishing a certain News- 
Paper, called the Champion, it is not permitted to visit the Coun- 
try by the Post, for fear, perhaps, it should quarrel with the Gazet- 
teer upon the Road.” 

JoHN Epwin WELLS. 
Connecticut College. 





ADDISON IN YOUNG’S CONJECTURES 


The long digression at the end of the Conjectures on Original 
Composition in a Letter to the Author of Sir Charles Grandison, 
in which Young embalms the famous report regarding the exem- 
plary end made by Addison (the moral lustre of which Horace 
Walpole did his cynical best to tarnish), has given rise to much 
groping speculation. Why, it is asked, did he labor the passage to 
the extent of twelve pages; and why did he tack it on as a tail-piece 
to a “ letter”? ; 

In the absence of direct evidence, the answer to these questions 
must, in the nature of the case be pretty largely conjectural. It is 
in this sense that I put forward the following considerations. 

On the appearance of Night IV of The Complaint there was 
supplied a general preface, in which it was stated that “the occa- 
sion of the poem was real, not fictitious.” That little statement, I 
believe, indirectly forced the publication of the death-bed passage 
sixteen years later. As I have tried to show elsewhere,* the reading 
public seized upon the most affecting incident in the poem, the 
interment: of Narcissa, as the “real” occasion referred to, and, 
vaguely remembering his family bereavements, built up about the 
poet a legend of grief and personal affliction that hardly withstands 
the impact of facts. The true “real” occasion was the sudden, 
unexpected death at Bath, April 23, 1740, of the poet Thomas 
Tickell, whom M. Walter Thomas, Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Lyons, identifies as the Philander of the poem.” 
It was Tickell, it will be remembered, who confided the death-bed 
report to Young, as recorded in the Conjectures, and so furnished 
him with what I believe to be the real subject of the Night 
Thoughts. 

Read in the light of this idea, the following passage from the 
Conjectures takes on a new significance: 


“ How finely pathetic are those two lines, which this so solemn 
scene inspired ? 


1 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn. Xxxtv, 130 ff. 
"Le Poéte Edward Young, Chap. vi, pp. 147-9. This is an admirable 
study and deserves to be more widely known. 
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‘He taught us how to live: and oh! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die.’ 
—Tickell. 


“With truth wrapped in darkness, so sung our oracle to the 
public, but explained himself to me: He was present at his patron’s 
death, and that account of it here given, he gave me before his 
eyes were dry: By what means Addison taught us how to die, the 
poet left to be made known by a late and less able hand.” 


The words that I have italicized appear to me to be a direct 
reference to the Night Thoughts, and the following passages seem 
to me to bear out this view. 


On other themes I’ll dwell. 
Themes, too, the genuine growth 
Of dear Philander’s dust. He thus, though dead 
May still befriend—What themes? Time’s wondrous price, 
Death, friendship, and Philander’s final scene. 


On this, or similar, Philander! thou 

Whose mind was moral, as the preacher’s tongue; 
And strong to wield all science worth the name; 
How often we talked down the summer sun, 

And cooled our passions by the breezy stream! 
How often thawed and shortened winter’s eve, 
By conflict kind that strtuck out latent truth, 
Best found, so sought. 


His flight Philander took! his upward flight, 
If ever soul ascended. He had dropped, 
(That eagle genius) O had he let fall 
One feather as he flew; I then had wrote, 
What friends might flatter; prudent foes forbear; 
Rivals scarce damn; and Zoilus reprieve. 
Yet what I can, I must; it were profane 
To quench a glory lighted at the skies, 
And cast in shadow his illustrious close. 
Strange! the theme most affecting, most sublime, 
Momentous most to man, should sleep unsung! 
And yet it sleeps, by genius unawak’d, 
Panim or Christian; to the blush of wit 
Man’s highest triumph! man’s profoundest fall! 
The death-bed of the just! is yet undrawn 
By mortal hand! it merits a divine: 
Angels should paint it, angels ever there: 
There on a post of honour, and of joy. 
Dare I presume, then? but Philander bids; 
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And glory tempts, and inclination calls— 

I pause— 
And enter, aw’d, the temple of my theme. 
Ts it his death-bed? No: it is his shrine. 


Night II. 


The italics in the above passage are mine. 


For know I’m but executor; he left 
This moral legacy; I make it o’er 
By his [Philander’s] command; Philander hear in me; 
And heaven in both... . 
Night IX. 


Surely, without actually naming the source, never was poet more 
explicit regarding the genesis and subject of his work. The real 
occasion of the poem, he says in effect, was the death of Tickell; 
the subject, a legacy from Tickell, the exemplary end of the Chris- 
tian as illustrated by the death of Addison. 

But the public had somewhat missed the point of the poem. 
They saw in it chiefly a series of moral reflections growing out of 
the successive family losses of the priestly and witty satirist. The 
report had remained locked in the poet’s breast. He owed it both 
to the living and to the dead to set the public right, to draw aside 
“the long-closed curtain of Addison’s death-bed ” and reveal his 
“ grand work,” a “monument more durable than those of marble.” 
However, after allowing the public to enjoy its own interpretation 
so long uncorrected, the poet could scarcely issue a separate work 
baldly settting forth the facts. Bernard Shaw might have done 
such a thing, but not Young. What better, then, than to seize 
the opportunity to bring it in incidentally (in the Baconian sense), 
and let the truth steal upon the public unawares? Just the oppor- 
tunity he needed, he found in the “ letter” to his friend Richard- 
son, as the following passage would seem to indicate: — 


“Yet had not this poor plank (permit me, here, so to call this 
imperfect page) been thrown out, the chief article of his patron’s 
glory [i.e., Addison’s] would probably have been sunk forever, 
and late ages have received but a fragment of his fame. . . . Let 
us look farther to that concluding scene, which spoke human nature 
not unrelated to the divine. To that let us pay the long and large 
arrear of our greatly posthumous applause.” 


Horace W. O’Connor. 
University of Chicago. 
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THE “JULIUS CAHSAR OBELISK” IN THE ENGLISH 
FAUST BOOK AND ELSEWHERE 


Among the additions made by a certain P. F. or P. R. Gent. in 
translating the German Faustbuch? are certain details describing 
the sights of Rome as viewed by that famous conjuror. The 
particular passage to which I wish to call attention concerns the 
obelisk indissolubly associated with the name of Julius Cesar. The 
lines as they stand in the Hnglish Faust Book of 1592 are as 
follows: “ Hard by this [the Campo Santo adjoining St. Peter’s|] 
he [Faustus] visited the Church yard of 8. Peters, where he saw 
the Pyramide that Julius Caesar brought out of Africa; it stood 
in Faustus his time leaning against the Church wall of Saint 
Peters, but now Papa Sixtus hath erected it in the middle of S. 
Peters Church yard; it is 24. fathom long and at the lower end 
sixe fathom foure square, and so forth smaller upwards, on the 
top is a Crucifixe of beaten golde, the stone standeth on foure 
Lyons of brasse.” * 

To the editor, H. Logeman, the description as it stands is “ sheer 
nonsense: a pyramid, of the dimensions given, leaning against a 
wall after having been brought over from Africa and then found 
erected in some other place is hardly imaginable.” * The confusion 
which Logeman attributes to the writer, and of which he is ready 
to assume more, is due in part to his own confusion of the obelisk 
with the Cestius pyramid. In the first place the word pyramids 
was used in the Latin description of Rome referring obviously to 
obelisks and the word was brought over into the English variously 
as pyramid, grave, pilour (pyler), or beryall. Thus the objection 
which Logeman makes to the word pyramid falls to the ground at 
once. He mentions the fact, however, that Pope Sixtus the fifth 
“caused an obelisk to be erected in front of S. Peter’s,” and then 
continues, speaking of the pyramid of Cestius, “ the transfer of this 
pyramid took place in 1586, under the greatest difficulties. The 
work was begun on April 30th but it was not until September 10th 
that the colossal monument was lowered on to its new pedestal.” * 


1The English Faust Book of 1592, edited by H. Logeman, Amsterdam, 
1900. 
21b., p. 56. °Ib., Notes, p. 147 f. ‘7b., p. 148. 
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This description applies, however, not to the Cestius pyramid, for 
Logeman was perhaps again misled by that word, but to the obelisk 
reset at the order of Pope Sixtus the fifth. 

P. F. is, as a matter of fact, giving an accurate description of 
the removal of the obelisk, which, before 1586 or “in Faustus his 
time,” was in a leaning position very near the sacristy of St. 
Peter’s. The engineering work was accomplished by Domenico 
Fontana, the architect of Pope Sixtus, and we have his own 
description of his feat. The frontispiece of Fontana’s book, 
printed in 1590, shows the author holding in his hand the obelisk 
surmounted by the crucifix.’ The addition of the latter was one 
of the many instances of Sixtus’ Christianizing of pagan monu- 
ments, such as transforming Minerva into “ Roma Christiana” by 
changing her spear to a crucifix, and placing a statue of St. Peter 
on Trajan’s Column. Even the height given is approximately 
correct.° Twenty-four fathom would -be one hundred forty-four 
feet, if a fathom equals six feet or the span of a person’s out- 
stretched arms. The “sixe fathom foure square” would then refer 
to the square pedestal, thirty-six feet on a side. If Logeman had 
visualized the measurements given as a possible test for the applica- 
tion of them, he would have perceived that a pyramid six times as 
high as side of its square base could not refer to the substantial 
squattiness of Cestius’ monument. “And so forth smaller up- 
wards” may readily describe the gradual tapering of the obelisk 
in proportion to its base. The four brazen lions at the corners’ 
were, according to Bellori (1672), modelled by the unfortunate 
Prospero Bresciano, as Baglione already states in his Lives of the 
artists in Rome from 1572-1642. The idea of the lions with the 
stars was taken from the coat of arms of Sixtus, and the figures 
were placed there to conceal the ancient blocks, replaced by Fontana 
to sustain the actual weight. 

So much, then, for the accuracy of the English gentleman, P. F. 
This would, however, not prove that he had himself seen the 
obelisk in place, for the transference of it to its new position had 
awakened international interest. He may well have read of the 


5 J. A. F. Orbaan: Siavtine Rome, London, 1910, p. 133 ff. 

* The height of the whole is 132 feet, of the shaft alone, 83 feet. 
*These details are from Orbaan’s work, p. 169. 

*Ib., p. 165. 
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event or heard of it from an English traveller from Italy, for the 
two countries were in active communication at that. time. 

This “obeliscus Vaticanus” was brought from Heliopolis in 
39 A. D. by Caligula and placed upon the spina of the circus Vati- 
canus,° where it stood, the only.obelisk in Rome never overthrown,” 
until 1586. This permanence in situ afforded the opportunity for 
legend and tradition to gather about it. 

The striking features by which this monument was well known 
in Elizabethan literature and even earlier were its connection with 
Julius Cesar and its position supported by the four lions of brass. 
This detail of the lions is matter familiar to tradition long before 
they were in place as papal emblems.*! The obelisk is mentioned 
by Ralph Higden in his Polychronicon. He is in turn indebted to 
one “Magister Gregorius” whose Mirabilia Urbis Romae™ was a 
famous medieval guide book for pilgrims: “Inter omnes pyra- 
mides mirabilior est pyramis Julii Caesaris, habens in altitudine 
ducentos quinquaginta pedes, in cujus summo fuit sphaera aenea 
cineres et ossa Julii continens. . . . Hanc autem pyramidem super 
quatuor leones fundatam peregrini mendosi acum beati Petri 
apellant.”1* John de Trevisa in his translation of 1387 has the 
same passage reading as follows: “ Among the pilers Julius Caesar 
his piler is most wonderful and hath in heithe two hondred feete 
and fifty; and the coppe ther of [in] a rounde thing of bras, wher 
on beeth Julius Cesar his askes and his bones. . . . This arche and 
piler is i-founded and y-sette upon foure lyouns. Pilgryms ful of 
lesynges clepeth this arche and piler Seynt Petres nedle.” Besides 
this version of Trevisa, Babington’s edition gives a second one in 
English by “an unknown writer of the fifteenth century” who 
renders this passage in practically the same form. 

Gregorovius discusses this legend of Julius Cesar’s ashes and 
considers it as old as the year 1000.1 This Vatican obelisk, he 


*Platner, Ancient Rome, p. 515. 

* Gregorovius, History of Rome, translated by M. A. Hamilton, 1, 53. 

“The foundation of this tradition I have been unable to ascertain. 

* The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (v1, 1, 882) discusses the ins2rip- 
tion on the obelisk and adds a citation from the Mirabilia which differs 
radically from Higden’s and contains no mention of the “four lions.” 
Higden must therefore have added freely to his source or else must have 
used another version. 

“ Higden, Polychronicon, ed. Babington, 1, 224 f. 

“ Gregorovius, History of Rome, m1, 520 f. 
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believes, was therefore called Memoria or Sepulcrum Caesaris, as 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian was called Memoria.1® The obelisk is 
thus designated in the bull of Leo IX in the year 1053, where it is 
also called Agulia, a name which it still retains in Italian. That 
term, he thinks, might have been corrupted into Juglia, whence the 
myth arose.!® 

The belief that the sphere contained Cesar’s ashes might have 
given rise to the supposition that he also brought it from Africa, 
as P. F. states in the Faust Book. From that source it appears 
again in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Mephistophilis in describing 
for Faustus the delights of Rome, the bridges and the Castel S. 
Angelo, concludes : 


Besides the gates and high pyramides, 
Which Julius Caesar brought from Africa.” 


At a somewhat later date (1633) we find in Thomas Heywood’s 
English Traveller a narrative mentioning 


And then in Rome, of that great pyramis 
Reared in the front, on four lions mounted.” 


Miss Fisher in an article on Shakespeare and the Capitol * regards 
this as an indebtedness to the Polychronicon, although it might 
equally well be a reminiscence of Fontana’s feat in 1586. 

A summary of these various items is made by John Evelyn, who 
was in Italy in 1644. He describes the fountains in the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s and then continues: “ Next is the Obelisq transported 
out of Egypt and dedicated by Octavius Augustus to Julius Caesar, 


*%7b., p. 527. 
* Two other explanations might be suggested. The inscription on the 
base of the monument might have been misread, 


DIVO + CAESAR] - DivI - Iviil - F - avavsTo - 
TI * CAESARI - DIvI - AvGvsTI - F * AVGVSTO -. 
SACRVM. 
(CIL. vi, 1, 882) 


or a famous name was popularly associated with a famous monument. 
A parallel instance of such association would be the tradition that Julius 
Cesar built the Tower of London, which occurs twice in Shakespeare, 
Richard IT, v, 1 and Richard III, m1, 1. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, Se. vit. 

* Heywood, English Traveller, 1, 1. 

% Modern Language Notes, June, 1907. 
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whose ashes it formerly bore on the summit; but being since over- 
turn’d by the Barbarians, was re-erected with great cost and a most 
stupendious invention by Domenico Fontana, architect to Sixtus V. 
The Obelisk consists of one intire square stone without heiro- 
glyphic, in height 72 ft. but comprehending the base and all ’tis 
108 ft. high. It rests on four lyons of gilded copper. . . . It is 
reported to have taken a year in erecting, to have cost 37,975 
crowns, the labour of 907 men and 75 horses.” *° Thus Evelyn is 
still perpetuating the legend of Julius Cesar’s ashes, despite 
Fontana’s proof that the supposedly hollow sphere was cast all in 
one piece.** 

It is thus evident that the obelisk now at the central point of 
the vast Piazza in front of St. Peter’s has had a history worthy of 
so prominent a position. During the Middle Ages it alone of many 
similar monuments remained standing, and it was renowned in 
travel literature, since the sphere surmounting it was believed to 
contain the ashes of Julius Cesar. Its removal in 1586 to its 
present site brought it again into active interest, traces of which 
made their way into contemporary English literature. 


SaRAH MOREHOUSE BEACH. 
Connecticut College for Women. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BECKY SHARP 


Becky Sharp’s case has not always been rightly understood. She 
has been represented as a clever, successful little schemer, greedy 
for gold and social position. 

Becky was preéminently an unsuccessful woman. At school she 
was disliked and unhappy. She felt like a forlorn cat who longs 
for a sunny spot in which to stretch herself. She hoped to find 
such a comfortable berth as the wife of Amelia Sedley’s brother 
Joseph. But as usual just at the point of attainment she missed 
her aim by overshooting the mark. 

Old man Crawley, or to speak more respectfully, “ Baronet of 
Queens Crawley,” was dead in love with her. As the petted young 
wife of that old sport she would have lived in plenty and been 


* Evelyn, Diary, ed. by Wheatley, London, 1906, 1, 139. 
™Orbaan, p. 157. 
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mistress of all she surveyed. But she swerved from this purpose 
and reached out for Rawdon Crawley, the son—not because she 
was in love with him. Becky was never in love with anybody. But 
her caprice turned her in that direction. She got Rawdon but 
she lost his irate father’s money. Rawdon was not clever, hence 
Becky dictated for him a letter to his maiden-aunt who was 
intending to make him her heir, with the result of permanently 
alienating the aunt. 

So Becky, who was cleverer than anybody, goes from blunder to 
blunder, is finally spurned by her husband and resorts to drinking 
beer in an attic. 

What was the matter with Becky? Becky had the artistic tem- 
perament minus a heart. The artistic temperament guided by a 
heart is tactful, because it has warm sympathies. In spite of 
misunderstandings and hard knocks it wins real friends and faith- 
ful supporters. It is capable of learning from the experiences of 
life and of developing a character. Becky cared not to make a true 
friend, and she never had one. 

She was the daughter of a vagabond artist and an opera-girl. 
Her pranks had been the delight of her father and his friends as 
they sat over their gin and water. Thus she danced through life 
turning from one bauble to another, with a peal of scoffing laughter, 
crushing them in her steely little grasp. 

She loved adventure for tts own sake. Many a professional 
beggar prefers this precarious existence to earning an honest living 
by some sure means. Becky liked to gamble for her daily bread. 
Had she succeeded in gaining the fat and peaceful berth in life it 
pleased her at times to assume as her goal, never would she have 
found contentment and satisfaction in any such lot. She would 
have fled with her mocking laugh to resume her mothlike whirl 
about the flame of a happiness which always eluded her and which 
she never really expected to attain. For Becky was a confirmed 
pessimist and cynic. 

She had no heart; she could not understand the deep places of 
life, the things that make it all worth while. She was ambitious, 
talented and superior in wit to most of the people who surrounded 
her. But, in spite of this, she did not preémpt the secure position 
of a successful social autocrat, at which a good many clever and 
ambitious women arrive. 
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For Becky was by nature a Bohemian. She was perhaps nearer 
happiness as a child with her dissolute father or in her later days 
drinking beer with students in an attic than she had been in any 
of the experiences which lay between. 

Becky was a gambler. Neither money nor position was the real 
lure, but the excitement of the game. 

She might possibly have found success behind the footlights as 
an interpretive dancer, or as a music-hall singer. Among the staid 
and serious folk of late Victorian society she was an anachronism. 
No one realized this better than Thackeray. He pulls the wires of 
this little puppet with a relish. Like a taunting spirit she is made 
to jeer and dance her way through the slow moving throngs of the 
novel—always on the brink of disaster she flings out her slender 
arms and tosses her flaming locks in gay abandon. 

She is as evasive as a will-o’-the-wisp: the hand which reaches 
out to grasp her holds the cold mist and nothing else. A will-o’- 
the wisp lover, a will-o’-the-wisp wife, a will-o’-the-wisp mother 
was Becky. No one who looked to her for human feeling ever 
found a ray of comfort in her. She wounded in deadly fashion 
her school chum Amelia. She baffled and bruised her husband. 
She broke her child’s heart. Yet, clever as she was, she did not 
understand in the least the pain she inflicted. For these were 
heart-issues, and of the heart Becky knew nothing and wished to 
know nothing. 

Some years ago there hung in one of our public galleries an 
imaginative portrait of Becky Sharp. She is represented as a 
plump, phlegmatic little morsel, fair-skinned and red-headed, with 
a commonplace, sensuous face, and wearing a red gown. This is a 
shallow conception of Becky. From her deep-set eyes should have 
beamed a radiance which dazzles but does not warm; a subtle 
mobile little face had Becky, changing at every caprice of her 
active mind, a small, graceful head crowned with pale yet flaming 
locks, each hair instinct with vitality. She does not need a red 
gown, there is red enough in her hair. Give her flying draperies 
of vivid green to match the green of her eyes, and on her tiny feet 
put pointed shoes such as Puck might wear when he skims the 
forest glades in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


CATHERINE BrEAcH ELy. 
New York City. 
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REVIEWS 


Victor Hugo, Ruy Blas, edited by H. L. Hutton. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1919. 316 pp. 


Moliére, ' Ecole des femmes, edited by Hét#ne Harvirr. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1919. xxvi + 146 pp. 


The first of these volumes gives evidence of careful work, not 
only in the text and notes, but in the introduction, where an 
unusual amount of attention is paid to the dramatic significance of 
various portions of the play. It will be helpful to teachers who 
know little of the theater, though the unnecessary detail into which 
the notes are carried will often discourage, rather than assist the 
student.t The book’s chief fault lies elsewhere. If we were to have 
a new edition of Ruy Blas after the satisfactory college text pub- 
lished by Professor McKenzie in 1909, which Mr. Hutton does not 
mention, or even the older edition by Professor Garner, with which 
he is acquainted, it should have been in order to give students the 
results of the latest scholarly investigations. Unfortunately Mr. 
Hutton and his collaborator, Mr. Parry, have made use of nothing 
published in France during the last fourteen years. They neglect 
the very important articles by Rigal and Lanson in the Revue 
@ histoire littératre de la France,” a journal that should be in the 
hands of anyone who undertakes to publish a modern French text. 
Had Mr. Hutton read the first of these articles, he would not have 
confined himself, in studying the sources of the play, to Mme 
d’Aulnoy, Vayrac, Lesage, and Bulwer, whose relations to the 
tragedy have been discussed by Morel-Fatio, Biré, and others. He 


*So simple a construction ‘as lui continue de réver should be left for 
explanation to the teacher. Certainly it does not deserve ten lines in the 
notes (p. 280). Such comment as that the word godelureaua is found in 
le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier (p. 242) is superfluous, while the remark 
(ibid.) that a comparison is drawn in Gil Blas between an abandoned wife 
and Penelope is positively misleading, for it implies that Hugo needed the 
guidance of Lesage to arrive at this literary commonplace. 

* Vol. xx (1913), pp. 753-788, la Genése d’un drame romantique: “ Ruy 
Blas,” and vol. xxm (1915), pp. 392-401, Victor Hugo et Angelica Kauff- 
mann. 
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would have learned of the influence of Gaillardet’s Struensée ou le 
médecin de la reine (1833) on the portion of the play that concerns 
the relations between the queen, Ruy Blas, and the nobles, as well 
as Hugo’s indebtedness for much of his fourth act to the farcical 
trilogy of M. de P——y (Pompigny?). If he had known Lanson’s 
article, he would have seen that the account of Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s marriage to a Swedish adventurer, easily accessible to 
Hugo, is far more likely to have been the source of his intrigue 
than the Lady of Lyons, with which it was difficult for him to be 
acquainted. Had he read still more widely, he would have per- 
ceived the structural importance of the third act, which, according 
to Hugo, contains the germ of the tragedy, as I pointed out in 
Modern Philology nearly three years ago.* 

P. 8. It is misleading to say that the first three scenes of 
Polyeucte exemplify the introduction of comedy into tragedy. 
Pp. 15 and 240. Hugo is twice taken to task for having Ruy Blas 
wear in the second act the lace which he had worn as a lackey and 
by which the queen identifies him, although Hugo nowhere states 
that he wore this lace while still a lackey. All we know is that he 
wore it when he hurt his hand, not necessarily more than three days 
before the second act begins and probably some time after he had 
given up his livery, which he does in the course of the first act. 
P. 18. The editor describes the hero’s love as “pure of sensual 
emotion,” yet Ruy Blas faints at the thought of admitting the king 
to the queen’s bedroom. P. 28. Mr. Hutton is not, as he implies, the 
first writer to note the dramatic importance of Casilda’s plan for 
enabling the queen to leave the palace. P. 263. It would be better 
to translate pourpre, as McKenzie does, by royal purple, than 
merely to refer to the occurrence of the word in Hernani. P. 270. 
It is inexact to say that Crispin was introduced into French comedy 
by Poisson about 1654, for the first character so called in the plays of 
this author is the Crispin of his Baron de la Crasse, played for the 
first time on July 14, 1662. P. 275. “ Ouir: archaic; now used in 
a few set phrases: ‘ daignez euir nos veeux,’ ‘ j’ai oui dire.”” These 
phrases are obsolete. P. 276. “ C’est fort, ‘it’s too bad!’” The 
meaning is nearer McKenzie’s translation, “it’s extraordinary,” 
though this is, of course, too elegant. P. 280. A maison borgne 


* Vol. xiv, pp. 641-646, “ The Genesis of Ruy Bios.” 
*Cf. R H L, vol. xx, p. 785. 
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is less respectable than a “shabby-looking” house. Indeed it is 
less respectable than a maison louche, a fact that the editor fails 
to perceive. 

There is a more general criticism that may be made of this, as 
of other college texts. Why does a man who, if writing a scholarly 
article, would be careful to mention his indebtedness to earlier 
writers, fail to do so when he edits a text book? One does not 
expect references to authorities for interpretations that depend 
only on general knowledge, but when, for instance, Garner notes 
that the application to the Virgin of the term stella maris is first 
made by St. Bernard,® cites Prescott for instances of Spanish 
horses shod with silver, or the Prince de Joinville to explain how 
Hugo coined the word trognonne,® the earlier editor deserves more 
from his successor than a simple listing of his book in the 
bibliography. I do not mean to imply that Mr. Hutton’s scholar- 
ship lacks independence. On the contrary, he shows far more than 
most editors of texts. He has in the cases I have cited adopted a 
system that is in fairly general use, one that must be given up, if 
the editing of texts for schools and colleges is to attract our best 
scholarship. 

Unlike Mr. Hutton, Dr. Harvitt knows where to go for recent 
bibliographical information and how to be concise. She has not 
attempted to better the standard text of the Ecole des femmes, nor 
to add to scholarly opinion concerning it, but she has devoted 
herself to preparing a useful edition of the play for English- 
speaking students, a thing that has not been attempted since 
Saintsbury’s edition appeared in 1888. The text of the Grands 
Ecrivains edition is carefully reproduced. To the important notes 
there found are added others based on more recent scholarship, 
notably in the case of the sources of the Mazrimes du mariage. 
The introduction is meagre. The sketch of Moliére’s life contains 
barely more than an incomplete list of his plays. Little is said of 
his family and his relations with Louis XIV, nothing at all of the 


° A statement that is incorrect, as Dr. Blondheim has pointed out to me, 
for the expression goes back to St. Jerome. He wrote stilla, which must 
have been taken for stella long before St. Bernard. Cf. Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, 


vol. x11, p. 310. 
*Cf. the notes on lines 789, 899, and 1946 in both editions. 
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difficulties of his first theatrical venture, his acquaintance with 
Racine, the circumstances of his death. What is more serious, no 
effort is made to point out his importance in the history of the 
French stage and of universal comedy. The play receives more 
attention than its author, but not enough. The brief comment 
published after the title of each work listed in the bibliography 
does not take the place of a comprehensive résumé of critical judg- 
ments. A teacher who feels the need of a more ample introduction 
may well prefer to use Saintsbury’s edition. 

P. vii. A student may be led by the order of the sentences to 
believe that Moliére lost his father between the time that he studied 
law and the founding of the Illustre Thédtre. P. x. Instead of 
merely stating the play’s relationship to Italian masques and 
medieval French farces, the editor should have pointed out in what 
respect it resembles each of these types. P. xii. The “recurrence 
of the same series of events” is not the only comic element in the 
play. P. xiii. Some mention should be made of the relationship 
existing between this play and the Ecole des maris. P. xiv. “ Before 
l'Ecole des femmes, the right of-comedy was not yet acknowledged 
to handle the serious aspects of vital questions”; but the Ecole des 
maris and to a certain extent the Précieuses had already established 
this right. P. xv. The editor gives a list of properties reproduced 
incompletely from the one given by the decorator, Laurent, which 
is itself incomplete. It would have been more interesting to give 
Laurent’s account of the scenery, “deux maisons sur le devant et 
le reste une place de ville.” 

Pp. 111,and 131. As the notes that refer to the prose portions 
of the text, the épitre, préface, and lettre d’Agnés, are without 
numbers, one cannot tell at a glance to what line each refers. 
P. 112. “There is no other example in Moliére of the phrase 
dans demain” ; it may be of interest to learn that this construction, 
overlooked by Haase and Livet, does exist elsewhere in the seven- 
teenth century, if not in Moliére, in two of Hardy’s plays, 
Mariamne, act Iv, scene 2, and Coriolan, act 1, scene 2, examples 
which confirm the translation given by the editor, “no later than 
tomorrow.” P. 114. The editor follows the explanation given by 
Voltaire and Despois when she affirms that Moliére’s enemies 
objected to tarte a la créme since “ one should not use such common 
words,” an explanation that is unsatisfactory because there was no 
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general idea at the time that comedy required a style noble. The 
phrase should probably be classed with others which were criticized 
by Moliére’s rivals and to which an objection can more easily be 
understood, the potage, the le-, and the enfants par Voreille. P. 124. 
There is no need for representing Moliére as “ unintentionally and 
unconsciously ” incorporating lines from Sertorius into his play. 
He was quite capable of purposely parodying a play written by 
Corneille and represented by a rival troop. P. 125. Neither 
“ frills,” nor “puffing” is a satisfactory translation of canons. 
P. 130. Ht is translated “ besides,” “from the first.” It cannot 
mean the latter, for d’abord follows in the same line. I should 
prefer “for” to either of them, not an unusual meaning of et in 
Moliére.”7 P. 148. The translation of morveur by “ good-for- 
nothing ” does not indicate the youth of a person so described. 
The editor sometimes notes departures from modern usage in 
orthography, and order of words, but there are many instances in 
which she fails to do so. In lines 173, 4, the rime should be 
explained ; in line 250, the hiatus noted. The importance of lines 
272-276 in preparing the dénouement should be indicated. In line 
746 un peu should be translated; 1056, the pun noted; 1058, the 
gender of dot commented upon; 1059, the departure from modern 
usage in lorsque l’on le voit pointed out. A few typographical 
errors occur. For Cresse, p. vii, read Cressé; for fois, p. 122, foi; 
for 1243, before wn monstre, p. 138, read 1242; for 3 on the first 
line of p. 116 read 2. Finally, we may thank Dr. Harvitt for 
the two quaint illustrations she has published with her book, a 
portrait of Moliére as Arnolphe and one of Mlle de Brie as Agnés.° 


H. CarriIneton LANCASTER. 


*Cf. Livet, Lexique, vol. 11, p. 266. 

* Cf. lines 146, 688, 1023, 1030, 1709, etc. 

* Dr. Harvitt has furnished the following list of errata and corrections, 
which, through some misunderstanding was not used by her publishers: 
p. 50, title, ow should appear in characters of the same size as the rest of 
the line; p. 52, lines 796 et seq. should be on a vertical line with 1. 795; 
p. 58, 1. 901, no punctuation after jamais; p. 64, 1. 1013, none after fait ; 
1. 1015, a comma after voir; p. 70, 1. 1108, a period after sot; p. 81, 1. 1314, 
no punctuation after biens; p. 111, omit the first definition of si peu fait 4; 
p- 118, 1. 239; this definition should appear under 1. 240 and vice versé; 
p. 128, 1. 773 and 1. 782, substitute for the definitions given “ of an amorous 
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Main Currents of Spanish Literature. By J. D. M. Forp.. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919. vii + 284 pages. 


Professor Ford’s new book consists of eight lectures given before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. Its title appears to challenge com-. 
parison with George Brandes’ noted studies, but the latter have 
little in common with the work before us except the title. A much 
closer parallel might be drawn with Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Chapters 
on Spanish Literature, which is a ‘collection of ten semi-popular 
lectures. Some of the same ground is covered in both books; thus, 
each contains a chapter on the Romancero, each discusses at length 
Lope, Calderén, Cervantes, and nineteenth century novelists. But 
the English scholar selected relatively circumscribed themes in 
order to give them a somewhat literary treatment. Professor 
Ford’s aim is to present a bird’seye-view of the entire extent of 
his field. His mode of presentation is not that of a chronological 
table, nor is it a philosophic summing-up of racial characteristics, 
though it leans to the former side. Unencumbered by Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s disconcerting wealth of reminiscence, omitting all dates 
but the most necessary ones, and following subjects instead of 
centuries, Professor Ford has given us a sort of popular introduc- 
tion to Spanish literature, with just enough information to stimu- 
late the reader to go farther. Everything is particular; the phrase 
of the preface, “informative as to a large body of fact,” tells the 
exact truth. We find a careful selection of detail, and miss the 
broad generalizations which a European critic following a similar 
scheme would certainly have presented. There is no attempt to 
interpret Spanish letters as the product of a race consistent with 
_ itself, nor any classification of minds. 

The book is, then, neither literary criticism nor erudition. It 
is popularization; a straightforward, authoritative recital of 
elementary facts. So much being said, may I be permitted to 


disposition ” and “as it is only proper”; p. 131, 1. 953, for “veritable .. . 
soul” substitute “admirable nature”; 1. 958, for the definition given sub- 
stitute “that veritable beast”: p. 133, 1. 1015, change “was” to “is”; 
1. 1038, substitute for the definition given “you shall not have the whole 
laugh on me”; p. 138, 1. 1206, change “devilish” to “cruel”; p. 140, 
1, 1344, change “ powerless ” to “ lifeless”; p. 141, 1. 1485, change “ trust ” 
to “treasure”; p. 146, 1. 1776, for the translation given substitute “but 
this is not the place for such effusions.” ; 
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register some differences of opinion with the distinguished author ? 
There is seldom any question of error in fact. 

In his chapter on the epic, Professor Ford takes occasion to 
state once more his well-known position that the Poema del Cid 
.and other contemporary popular epics, if such existed, were written 
in the ballad line, of 8+ 8; that this line was at least partially 
displaced by the French alexandrine during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, to revert later to the original ballad line. No 
one can object to the author’s holding this opinion, but there is 
increasing need of active and definite support for it. The Cid 
poems no longer stand alone; Roncesvalles has come to take its 
place beside them, and, with Elena y Maria (though the latter is in 
shorter lines), greatly increases the burden of responsibility for 
faulty scansion which Cornu and Ford cast upon the convenient 
shoulders of the medieval scribe, who is no longer here to defend 
himself. Professor Ford will not grant (p. 31) that the Poema’s 
metrical structure is “imperfect, because the poet knew not the 
metrical art.” What metrical art? one may ask. The art of 
Swinburne or that of Walt Whitman? That of Nicolés Moratin, 
or that of Rubén Dario? The defenders of the ametric theory do 
not admit that the art of the juglar was imperfect, but that it was 
different. Now that such sound scholars as Hanssen and Rajna 
have gone on record as believers in the irregular meter of the 
Poema, it is hardly permissible to be contented with a statement 
of opinion. What is needed is a demonstration of how the Poema 
and Roncesvalles can be converted into romance verse without too 
arbitrary changes. The present book was not the place for it, of 
course, but the author, who is first of all a philologist, seems to be 
the person indicated to make a really new contribution on the 
subject.” 

The lecture on ballads is written with much care, and the 
theoretical portion is moderate and reserved. I for my part have 
no disposition to argue with any one who declares (p. 45) that 


*A doubt arises, however, when one reads (p. 17, n. 1) that the Spanish 
ballad-meter is “trochaic tetrameter.” The verso de romance is neither 
trochaic nor a tetrameter. It is not trochaic, because it has only one 
fixed accent in every eight syllables, and hence no regularly recurring 
rhythm. It follows that, not being divided into rhythmic feet, it is not 
a tetrameter. 
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certain ballads “ may well run back to the heroic age which they 
commemorate.” For the romances fronterizos the truth of the 
statement is obvious; for the old epic themes, I have often wished 
I could believe it. I merely find no sufficient proof of their exist- 
ence, and consider it wasteful to expend time on vague hypotheses. 
For that reason I could wish that the pages devoted to an analysis 
of Professor Lang’s Notes on the Meter of the Poem of the Cid 
had been left free for matter of more interest to the general reader, 
for that article is composed of hardly anything but old hypotheses 
mulled over under a bias of strong personal opinion. It is a little 
hard to see how any one, after reading it, and then reading the 
review which R. Menéndez Pidal has made of it (Rev. filol. esp., 111, 
338-344), can write that Professor Lang is “one of the soundest 
of our Hispanists ” (p. 8). 

A logical account of Cervantes’ life and works fills Chapter III 
to overflowing. The first lecture on the drama has Lope as its 
protagonist, and the second, Calder6én. Both are models of lucid 
presentation. It is pleasant to note that Professor Ford is respon- 
sive to the peculiar beauties of Calderén, whose sun is at this 
moment in danger of suffering total eclipse behind the waxing 
fame of Lope. 

Henry James spoke once, I believe, of the breath of morality 
which, like a Boston east wind, makes its presence felt in the novels 
of George Eliot. The same east wind is active among these Main 
Currents, at times carrying critical judgments a little off their 
course, and its severest gust is directed against Tirso de Molina’s 
Burlador de Sevilla (p. 137). Professor Ford is unable to under- 
stand how so “ libidinous ” a play could have been written by any 
right-minded priest. It would be easy to cite defenders of Tirso’s 
morality, but instead let me merely remark that to me the Burlador 
is by no means the most repulsive of Tirso’s plays (I have no 
doubt now that it is his) ; it teaches a consistent moral, and the 
villain is properly punished in the end, if that is what is wanted. 
There is a category of comedias of Tirso which are ethically and 
artistically far more repellent. They are those of the “brazen 
heroine ” type, in which a woman deliberately gives herself to a 
man in order to win him for a husband. Frequently she is herself 
deceived under cover of darkness, and finds herself united for life 
to a person for whom she cares nothing, or whom she actually ~ 
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detests. That a dramatist could repeatedly employ a device so 
unskilful, improbable, and destructive of the finer feelings is suffi- 
cient proof of the low level on which his dramatic art stands, no 
matter how clever are some isolated scenes. Yet another trait of 
Tirso’s astonishes me more as coming from a priest; I mean his 
mockery of priests and his parodies on the church litany. But 
this is not the place to enlarge on these matters. Professor Ford 
is mistaken, of course, when he says (p. 137%) that Tirso was 
“apparently always in good odor and not under the censure of his 
superiors.” We know that the Consejo de Castilla considered 
chastising him, and that its censure possibly checked his dramatic 
activity for a number of years (Comedias de Tirso de Molina, ed. 
Cotarelo, Madrid, 1906, 1, xlii; La Villana de Vallecas, ed. Bonilla, 
Madrid, 1916, p. v). 

The two chapters on the drama do not reach beyond Calderén, 
and the gap between hini and Benavente is the most conspicuous 
in the book. The single chapters on the lyric and the novel are 
all-embracing. To compass in one lecture the Spanish lyric from 
the Razin de amor to Campoamor, the’novel from Juan Manuel to 
Pérez Galdds, is a feat of some virtuosity, but Professor Ford has 
accomplished it without seeming too hurried. He has done so, 
of course, only by heroic omissions. It would be easy to quarrel 
with the amount of space allotted to the various names; half a 
page to Géngora and two pages to Quintana; a line to the Lazarillo 
and a page to Avellaneda; three lines to Larra and six pages to 
Fernan Caballero (the last is unpardonable). It is obvious that 
the speaker was governed partly by the calibre of his audience, and 
that he chose, like an editor of texts, what. appeared most likely to 
strike its fancy. 

Of the thirty-four pages on the novel, twenty-eight concern the 
nineteenth century. Of them, the portion dealing with living 
novelists appears to me, I confess, the least adequate in the book. 
The author defends himself in advance against criticism with 
discreet remarks anent the difficulty of judging one’s contempo- 
raries fairly. But, with due allowance for such difficulties, it 
cannot appear other than one-sided to consume all of the space 
given to Sra. Pardo Bazén in a severe arraignment of her early 
Zolaist works, and not to mention La Quimera, La Sirena negra, 
* and Dulce Duefio. In like manner, the lay reader would derive 
from the page on Palacio Valdés an impression that he is a disciple 
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of Zola who occasionally and by mere chance strayed out of the 
path of naturalism. We are asked to believe, for example, that 
Tristan, o el pesimismo emphasizes “a gloomy and well-nigh 
pessimistic outlook” (p. 236). Would Professor Ford be led by 
the title, I wonder, to assert that Candide, ow l’optimisme is a novel 
overflowing with optimism? He has completely missed the key 
to Valdés’ development, the faith in the permanence of good which 
can be traced in steady growth, through many windings and turn- 
ings, to the remarkable confession of belief in Los Papeles del 
doctor Angélico, one ‘of the most luminous—and carefully 
written—works of modern Spanish literature. The modern 
Spanish novelists have not yet been adequately studied, it is true, 
but it should have been impossible to write so superficially of 
Valdés, even before the appearance of Peseux-Richard’s just and 
penetrating critique (Revue hispanique, xiii, 305-480). One is 
tempted to quote certain recent words of Blasco Ibdiiez, which 
apply to Pardo Bazan and Palacio Valdés as well: “Cuando 
publiqué mis primeras novelas las encontraron semejantes a las 
de la obra zolesca y me clasificaron: para siempre. Esto es cémodo: 
asi ya no existe en adelante la obligacién de pensar ni averiguar.” 

Precisely Blasco Ibafiez fares a little better at the hands of the 
lecturer, though he is twice called a Catalonian, a term which he 
would probably resent, and which no Spaniard would consider 
applicable to him. Pérez. Galdés, however, may rightfully com- 
plain of the general character here attributed to him. Even if we 
grant that the blind patriarch was “ unfair,” and guilty of “ anti- 
clericalism,” “bad faith,” “injustice,” and “ unrighteousness ” in 
his polemistic novels—and I am far from granting so much—what 
must we say after we have read three pages devoted to Galdés and 
find not the slightest mention of*the other spirits that dwell in 
that many-sided creator? the Galdés lover of the humble, in 
Nazarin and Misericordia; the philosopher, in Realidad and El 
Abuelo and Barbara; the student of mysticism, in Angel Guerra; 
the Christian, in Sor Simona. Is such criticism even well-docu- 
mented? It would seem that the bent of mind which enables Pro- 
fessor Ford rightly to estimate the autos sacramentales of Calderén 
and the poetry of Luis de Leén inhibits him from appreciating so 
splendidly written a novel as Dona Perfecta. Could not a broader 
literary taste embrace both arts? If little of Galdés survives the 
next century, it will hardly be because of his anticlericalism, but by 
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reason of his haste and prolixity. Time is indulgent in matters 
of religion, but cannot abide long-windedness. 

Writers of the generation of 798 are not included in the plan 
of the book. 

The chapter on Spanish-American literature, after some well- 
conceived pages on the relations between the United States and 
the republics to our south, is-taken up almost entirely with a con- 
sideration of four representative men, Olmedo, Bello,” Heredia, 
and Andrade. The same clear, succinct treatment is employed, 
but one fancies he detects a little fresher interest, a more recent 
enthusiasm, in this section. The lecture ends with a feeling pro- 
test against Hispanic-American hatred of the United States, a 
sentiment which the author attributes to organized propaganda of 
Germanic origin, rather than to the act of certain administrations 
of ours. These he refuses to believe representative of American 
thought. They were certainly not representative of the best Ameri- 
can thought. 

So, with a bitter paragraph, closes Professor Ford’s new book. 
It is the clearest and most readable introduction to Spanish litera- 
ture ‘or American readers, tho it is hardly the “ history of Spanish 
literature for the general reader” which the publishers claim. A 
wealth of translations, some from versions already classical, and 
some original, enliven each chapter, and a full index completes the 
usefulness of the work. Given its plan, it could not be other than 
full of gaps. Broader generalization would have atoned for this 
inherent weakness.* 

S. GriswoLp Mortey. 

University of California. 


?One imagines that Professor Ford was smiling to himself when he 
wrote (p. 265) that the Bello-Cuervo Grammar is “2a standard work of 
weference hardly less important than the Gramédtica of the Spanish 
Academy itself.” Did he ever chance to read a diverting article by 
Américo Castro in Espaiia for Feb. 14, 1918? It contains, among others 
similar, such phrases as these: “la Gramiética de la Academia es una 
sarta de reglas in&tiles expuestas autoritaria y pedantescamente. Las 
gramiticas de Nebrija y de Bello, cada una en relacién con su tiempo, 
son infinitamente superiores ~ la gramatiqueja de la Academia.” 

*The following misprints have been noted: p. 27, rubric, INFANTES; 
p- 37, rubric, CHANSONS; p. 72, 1. 15, 1571; p. 161, 1. 8, autos; p. 198, 1. 4, 
1808; on the same page, the information concerning Espronceda’s life is 
in part out of date and faulty; p. 218, 1. 26, 1849; p. 223, 1. 26, 18197-89. 
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The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles. By MARIE 
C. Lyx. [Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
sota, vol. vir, No. 3.] Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
1919. 


This dissertation, the most notable contribution in recent years 
to the study of the relations between the York and Towneley cycles, 
presents in admirable form a most plausible solution of that prob- 
lem. Discarding as inadequate former attempts to account for the 
more obvious likenesses between these cycles, Miss Lyle bases her 
deductions not only on the similarities noted by others and addi- 
tional similarities which she herself points out, but also upon the 
dissimilarities generally recognized tho less generally considered in 
this connection. ° 

In her analyses of the individual plays she distinguishes six 
different groups: (1) plays that are practically identical; (2), (3), 
(4) plays showing various degrees of similarity in structure and 
phraseology; (5), (6) plays showing no direct evidence of rela- 
tionship. This classification does not coincide in detail with that 
proposed in any previous discussion of the subject, and in its appli- 
cation many more points of contact between the cycles are revealed 
than have been admitted by such scholars as Hohlfeld, Davidson, 
Pollard, Gayley, and Cady. Proceeding, however, from the 
hypothesis that the identical plays of the first group constitute the 
nucleus of a parent cycle, or common source from which both the 
York and Towneley cycles derive, the author discovers in her 
second, third, and fourth groups plays likewise derived from this 
common source but of which the origin, because of revisions differ- 
ing in nature and extent in each cycle, has been obscured. The 
presence of these revisions is for the most part postulated in 
conformity with such objective criteria as are afforded by metrical 
tests, Burton’s lists, and the York Memorandum Book ;* and the 
absence of certain plays from each cycle is similarly interpreted. 


1 Additional confirmation for a few conjectures might have been derived 
from these sources. The conclusion (p. 72) that the present prolog to the 
York Annunciation is a revision is supported by the fact that the reference 
to it in Burton’s earlier list is an interlinear addition. Similarly, the 
assumption (p. 59) that the earlier York play of the Magi lacked the 
character of Herod’s son is strengthened by the fact that the words “ filius 
herodis ” in Burton’s description are added in another ink. 
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Miss Lyle accordingly concludes that “at an earlier period, the 
York cycle and the Towneley cycles were, as cycles, one and the 
same.” 

It is manifest at once that Miss Lyle’s parent cycle, unlike ~ 
Davidson’s, pretends to no uniformity in style or verse structure. 
The presence in it of plays containing at least four different 
measures—and possibly more (p. 51)—suggests that the common 
source of the York and Towneley cycles had suffered considerable 
change before it became independently established in two separate 
communities. Gayley thought several of the plays in this group 
decidedly late in date; Miss Lyle is of the opinion that the separa- 
tion of the cycles “occurred before the end of the fourteenth 
century, . . . at least before the year 1390.” No formal attempt 
is made to determine the chronological order of the metres in the 
parent cycle, but the rime couée is conjectured to be earlier than 
the “ Burns” measure (p. 67), which, as well as the couplets and 
quatrains of the Towneley cycle, would seem to antedate the 
northern septenar stanza. The latter is analyzed in the light of 
the influence, both textual and metrical, exerted by the Middle- 
English Gospel of Nicodemus, and the conclusion is reached that 
the plays written in this metre are not to be identified with the 
earliest strata of the parent cycle, as has been quite generally 
assumed, but with revisions made just before, and at York also 
after, the divergence of the York and Towneley branches from 
their common stem. Some of the plays composed in the northern 
septenar stanza, therefore, are assigned by Miss Lyle to the parent 
cycle while others are believed by her to have been revised after the 
separation. 

In the examination of the individual plays a valiant attempt is 
made in every case to determine which of the two cycles preserves 
a version more nearly resembling that of the hypothetical original. 
The evidence is excellently assembled and keenly scrutinized but 
satisfactory results, as the author herself recognizes, are often unat- 
tainable. It seems unlikely, however, that the parent play on the 
Massacre of the Innocents,is “now extant presumably in York” 
(p. 65), since Burton knew wijot milites and iiij mulieres, whereas 
only two soldiers and two women appear at present.? Critics may 


' 2 The play also is metrically unique and stylistically late. That “the 
presence of ‘ Burns’ strophes in the Towneley play [T 26, the Appearance 
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also be inclined to differ with Miss Lyle in the case of several plays 
where she posits expansion in one cycle rather than contraction in - 
the other; or division into separate plays on the one hand, rather 
than combination into a single play on the other. These are 
matters of detail, however, that in no way affect her principal 
conclusions, and in the main her inferences in this difficult part 
of her work appear to be sound and well documented.* 

The probability that the two cycles have emanated, at least in 
large part, from a common vernacular original is increased by the 
results of Miss Lyle’s study of the influence of the Northern 
Passion upon the parent cycle.* Her chart shows that the similari- 
ties between the plays and this narrative poem are due not to their 
independent use of it, but to the existence of a common source 
based upon the poem. It will be found that this conclusion is 
supported by a recently discovered fourteenth century manuscript 
of an Old French Passion play,® much of which is verbally identical 
with the Old French narrative. poem on the subject (the source of 
the Northern Passion) and the relation of which to the two 
fifteenth century manuscripts described by M. Roy (Le Mystére 
de la Passion, pp. 40* ff.) is to be explained by the fact that all 
three versions are affiliated with a common original derived from 
the narrative poem.® 


scene] identifies it as. perhaps a part of the parent cycle” (p. 85) is 
equally uncertain. The irregularity of the metre (there are six different 
stanzas in a total of only eleven) and the fact that the changes in the 
metrical structure of the entire Towneley Resurrection occur at the points 
where agreement with the York play ceases suggest revision there as well as 
at York. 

*One or two minor inaccuracies have been noted. On page 31 it is 
assumed that the fourth incident in York 30 does not occur in the Northern 
Passion; cf. ll. 1061 ff. P. 72, note 46; Hemingway considers the parallel 
in the York cycle briefly on page 264. P. 90; York 12, Il. 197-9, are hardly 
an “inquiry concerning the relatives.” 

“The reader should not be misled by the statement on page 4 that the 
Northern Passion is an “immediate” (cf. “fundamental,” p. 30) sourze 
of the two cycles. Elsewhere (p. 29) Miss Lyle makes it apparent that 
that réle must be reserved for the parent cycle. 

5It is now being edited. 

* Miss Lyle might perhaps have established the dependence of her parent 
cycle upon another vernacular source by including the Cursor Mundi in her 
comparisons. Parallels between York, Towneley and the Cotton manuscript 
insertion (EETS edition, Part 11, pp. 985 ff.) are at least suggestive. Cf. 
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It is to be hoped that Miss Lyle will extend her researches to 
the other cycles. At present the fact that her comparisons are 
almost exclusively confined to the York and Towneley plays leaves 
unanswered a number of questions which arise in connection with 
the problem in its wider aspects. Conceivably it may be found that 
subsequent revisions have obscured the original relationship exist- 
ing between single plays, or groups of plays, in two or more cycles, 
and that in such circumstances the identity not of entire cycles but 
merely of parts of cycles need be posited. In any case various 
resemblances between the York, Towneley, true-Coventry, Chester 
and Hegge plays obviously of non-liturgical origin—the presence of 
parts of the Doctors in at least four of the cycles, for example— 
still await a satisfactory explanation. 


GRACE FRANK. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1919. 


Professor Baker’s Dramatic Technique is written “for the per- 
son who cannot be content except when writing plays.” It con- 
cerns itself only incidentally with historical surveys and critical 
analyses, making its chief aim to state and explain certain funda- 
mental principles of dramatic technique in terms that can be 
understood by the novice. Compared with various short hand- 
books on play-making, this volume stands out for its thoro treat- 
ment of perplexing problems and its admirable freedom from 
dogmatic statement. 

The method of procedure is largely inductive. If he wishes to 
explain, for instance, how to make dramatic exposition at once 
clear and interesting, Professor Baker does not dictate arbitrary 
rules to be followed by the novice. Realizing that such an art as 
writing plays has only a few binding rules but a great many gen- 


CO. M. lines 232*-5* with York 39, ll. 39-41, and Towneley 26, ll. 563-8; cf. 
CO. M. ll. 242*-4* with Y. li. 82-5 and 7. ll. 592-4; cf. C. M. ll. 331*-6* with 
Y. 40, ll. 67-9, and 7. 27, ll. 98-9, 102-3; cf. C. M. ll. 339*-44* with Y. ll. 
70-2, and T. Il. 118-21, 130; ef. OC. M. ll. 347*-50*, with 7. ll. 136-9; ef. 
QC. M. ll. 355*-7*, with Y. ll. 110-2; ef. C. M. ll. 359*-66*, with Y. ll. 114-20, 
and T. ll. 183-8; ef. C. M. ll. 367*-70*, with Y. ll. 123-4, and 7. ll. 195-6; 
ef. C. M. ll. 393*-6*, with Y. ll. 144-7, and 7. ll. 251-4. 
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eral principles of success; he guides the reader through a maze of 
plays in which the exposition is felt to be effective, contrasts these 
with others less effective, and finally gives the novice a definite idea 
of both the how and the why of successful exposition. Except in 
the hands of a mature critic like Professor Baker, this method 
would be hopelessly confusing; it involves reviewing hundreds of 
plays, both good and bad, with clear insight and judgment. It 
succeeds because the work has been done in this case by one who 
knows the drama of all ages, and who nevertheless has kept always 
in mind the fundamental difference between a history and a hand- 
book on technique. 

The best features of the volume are the clearness of the early 
chapters, and the common sense applied throughout the whole book 
to countless dramatic puzzles. There is no bombastic attempt to 
show the author’s historical knowledge of the drama. If an his- 
torical survey is introduced, it is brought in as a definite help 
toward the solution of some problem of technique. One is reminded 
of a master jeweller taking to pieces hundreds of watches made in 
different ages——not to write a history of watchmaking, but to 
enable his apprentice to make a watch that shall keep perfect time. 
Of special value are the chapters on Characterization, Dialogue, 
and Making a Scenario. 

The typography is, in the main, good. On p. 32 the final ¢ has 
been dropped from the name Tybalt, and on p. 361 there is a 
reference to “the bracketed part” of a speech in which there are 
no brackets. But these and a few other oversights are trifling 
enough. 

Although in a work of such wide scope some omissions are 
doubtless necessary, I regret especially that “detailed considera- 
tion of the one-act play has been reserved for later special treat- 
ment.” The one-act play is popular today, and it is certainly the 
best form on which a novice may begin his experimenting. Again, 
I cannot but wish some rearrangement of material had made 
possible the introduction of an analysis of the difference between 
the elusive “closet drama” and the drama proper. The author 
sets forth with infinite pains the almost self-evident differences 
between the art of the novelist and that of the dramatist; but he 
brushes aside, rather than illuminates, the large class of plays 
interesting to read but hopeless to produce. 

If the volume has a serious fault, it is a tendency to ramble. 


4 
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Certain individual chapters—like the one of eighty pages entitled 
“From Subject to Plot; Arrangement for Clearness, Emphasis, 
Movement,”—cover more ground than is perhaps warranted. And 
this fault is aggravated by the haphazard way of inserting sum- 
maries when least needed. 

Taking the book as a whole, I am inclined to think it achieves 
much more than its purpose of being a hand-book of dramatic 
technique. It contains more sound, incisive criticism, of more 
plays, than any work of recent years. And tho originally designed 
as a guide for young playwrights, it cannot but please that wider 
group of readers whose interest is critical rather than creative. 


Epwarp D. SNYDER. 
Haverford College. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Hamlet, 111, Iv, 64 


Heere is your husband like a mildewed eare, 
Blasting his wholsome brother. 


Steevens explains this as an allusion to Pharaoh’s dream in 
Genesis 41. He is quoted by Malone (1821), and this explanation 
is frequently repeated by succeeding editors, including that of one 
of the best recent editions of the play. I believe that a careful 
comparison of Hamlet’s words with the Bible passage will show 
that there is no foundation for this traditional interpretation. 

In the Bible-story there are “seuen thinne eares and blasted 
with the Eastwind” (Genesis 41, 6). Here the sense of blasted 
is evidently close to its primitive meaning,—“ injured by a nox- 
ious wind.”* There is nothing in the Bible-story to lead Shake- 
speare to confuse this with mildew-blast, with which he was fami- 
liar. The seven thin ears swallow up the seven good ears. Clearly 
this is based on no customary action of nature, but belongs wholly 
to the realm of dreams, the action perhaps being suggested by the 
slightly less impossible feat of the seven lean kine. The seven thin 
ears have themselves been blasted, withered by the hot east wind,— 
a fact most aptly suggestive, in Egypt, of the famine foretold; 
but they do not blast the others, they swallow them,—also equally 


* This is to be expected in the oriental imagery of the Bible; cf. Ezekiel 
19, 12: “and the East wind dryed vp her fruite”; Hosea 13, 15; Jonah 
4, 5, 8. 
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suggestive of the relation of the seven famine-years to the seven 
years of plenty. In Shakespeare, on the other hand, the ear is mil- 
dewed,—affected by an infectious disease of plants and animals 
then commonly attributed to some secret malign influence, as of 
planets, witches, evil persons, ghosts, etc. (Cf. Oxf. Dic. s. v. 
blasting, vbl. sb. quot. 1616.) 7 Shakespeare would not have to go 
beyond the wheatfields of Stratford to learn that such. diseases as 
mildew invariably spread from the diseased head of wheat to. the 
nearest healthy one,—“ blasting its wholesome brother.”* More- 
over, the imagery is as simple and suggestively apt to Hamlet’s 
view of the wrong done his father by Claudius, as it is far removed 
from either the point or the details of the Bible incident. For 
Hamlet thinks of Claudius’ destruction of his father as fiendishly 
malign. It was not common murder, foul as that is, but “this 
most foul, strange, and unnatural,” “a damned defeat.” The 
poison he used was “cursed hebanon,” a “leperous distilment ” 
with “vile and loathsome” effect. Claudius is a “kindless vil- 
lain,” a “canker of our nature,” “a paddock, a bat, a gib” 
(witches’ familiars). He seduced the queen “with witchcraft of 
his wit.”* The same idea of malign influence is suggested in the 
murder scene of the play within the play, where the poison used is 
“thrice blasted, thrice infected,” and “usurp[s] on wholesome 
life immediately.” This element does not enter at all into the 
Bible incident, the significance of the blasted ears and their effect 
being wholly different there. 

This passage suggests an observation regarding the manner of 
explaining Shakespearean (or other) imagery in notes intended 
for students. Merely to explain the meaning of an image in gen- 
eral or abstract terms is likely to deprive the student of the value 


* Blast in this sense was constantly associated with mildew; e. g., B. 
Googe (1577): “To preserve it from blast and mildew” (Ozf. Dic. s. v. 
blast sb, 6). In the two following, mildew is the cause of blast: Milton 
Comus (1634): “Of sov’ran use ’Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or 
damp” (Of. Dic. s. v. mildew sb.); Digby (1640): “Hailstones and 
Mildews, to batter and prostrate ... our liberties, to blast ... our 
affections” (ibid.). Cf. Worlidge (1669): “ Blasting hath commonly been 
mistaken for Mildew” (Ozf. Dic. s. v. blasting vbl. sb.). 

*In K. Lear III, tv, 123, mildew is the work of the foul fiend Flibberti- 
gibbet; and blast in Shakespeare practically always (except when used 
literally of the wind) connotes a malignant and pernicious influence. Cf. 
Meas. for Meas. V, 1, 122; Haml. I, 1, 127; I, m1, 42; I, 1v, 41; Ili, x, 168: 
K. Lear II, 1v, 170 (Q,): “. . . infect her beautie, You Fen suckt fogs, . . . 
To fall and blast her pride.” Here the image is probably that of lodged 
grain; cf. R. Child (1651): “Rank Land where corn is apt to lodge, and 
consequently to Mildew” (Of. Dic. s. v. mildew v.). In K. Lear III, v1, 42 
(Q,): “and for one blast of thy minikin mouth, Thy sheepe shall take no 
harme,” there is perhaps a play on the sense of “ blowing (a horn),” and 
that of a disease of animals. 

*It need only be suggested that this is not Shakespeare’s idea of Claudius, 
but Hamlet’s. 
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of the image altogether. What students need, rather than the 
substitution of an abstract term for an image, to which they are 
too prone already, is some suggestion or explanation that will 
enable them to visualize the image and at the same time see its 
application. Here the mental image of a mildewed head of wheat 
infecting the one next to it should carry with it simultaneously the 
idea of the peculiar quality of Claudius’ malign attack on Hamlet’s 
father, the figure thus lending all its suggestiveness to that deed. 
To explain merely that Claudius “destroyed” (Hudson) his bro- 
ther simply abandons the imagery and substitutes a lifeless term 
for it. Such a lifeless term also hides the fact that there is no 
visually imaginable parallel between Claudius’ action and Pha- 
raoh’s dream. 
Joun S. Kenyon. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 





ALEXANDER BARCLAY AND THE LATER ECLoGUE WRITERS 


Since Alexander Barclay is the author of the first eclogues in 
English, one would expect him to have some influence upon his 
successors in that field. There are three of these in the sixteenth 
century. The first is Barnabe Googe whose “ Eglogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonnettes” were published in 1563. His Eclogues, while 
modeled upon those of Mantuan, exhibit no indebtedness to Bar- 
clay. It is true that there are many points of general resemblance, 
but there is nothing that has not Mantuan as the common source. 
Thus in the first Hclogue, before the conversation begins, a boy is 
sent out to drive the flocks to feed. Barclay’s younger shepherd is 
sent on a similar duty (5. 195 ff.). At the end of the tale the idea 
of :a reward for the speaker is brought in. Two Eclogues are 
brought to a’close by a threatening storm. In two, also, the shep- 
herds find a pleasant, shady place for their talk. The names of 
several shepherds are the same as in Barclay. All these, as well as 
certain other similarities, are also to be found in Mantuan. There 
are a number of passages, especially in Googe’s seventh Ecloque, 
which are slightly reminiscent of certain of Barclay’s but this is 
probably accidental, or due also to Mantuan. 

After Googe comes Spenser whose Shepherd’s Calendar was pub- 
lished in 1579. Despite “E. K.’s” suggestion that Spenser was 
moved to write eclogues “to furnish our tongue with this kinde, 
wherein it faulteth,” the author of the Shepherd’s Calendar could 
not have been ignorant of Barclay’s work. In fact, there was a 
general revival of the early English writers at this time. Hawes’ 
Pastime of Pleasure was reprinted in 1555; -Skelton’s works in 
1568; and Heywood’s Spider and the Flie was published in 1556 
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and the Proverbs reprinted five times between 1560 and 1576. 
In 1570 Cawood brought out an edition of Barclay’s Ship of Fools, 
with the Eclogues appended. This was the year following Spen- 
ser’s entrance to Cambridge. That the young student knew noth- 
ing of these earlier works is hardly plausible. Moreover, “ E. K.” 
must have had Barclay’s prologue in mind when he wrote the dedi- 
catory epistle to the Shepherd’s Calendar, as Professor Mustard 
has already shown (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv, 8) by pointing out 
two close parallels, and a similarity in the list of pastoral poets. 
But here all likeness to Barclay ceases. Although Spenser has 
drawn largely upon Mantuan, sometimes upon the very eclogues 
used by Barclay, there is no resemblance to the latter other than 
that gained by the possession of a common source. Such passages 
have been examined by O. Reissert in his article “ Bemerkungen 
iiber Spenser’s Shepherds Calendar und die Friihere Bukolik” 
(Anglia, tx, 205). His conclusion is that while both writers go 
back to Mantuan for their material, they vary widely in the use 
of it. Spenser apparently owes nothing to his predecessor. Nor 
is there any indebtedness in the Shepherd’s Calendar to parts of 
the Eclogues not taken from Mantuan. Reissert states that he had 
seen only Fairholt’s edition of Barclay. This contains only the 
fifth Eclogue with parts of the others scattered throughout the 
introduction. A comparison of the two pastorals entire, however, 
shows that there is no more than an accidental verbal resemblance, 
or one due to the common use of a familiar proverb. 

The remaining eclogue writer of the century is Francis Sabie 
whose Pan’s Pipe was printed in 1595 (republished with an intro- 
duction by J. W. Bright and W. P. Mustard, Modern Philology, 
vil, 433 ff.). This poem shows borrowings from Mantuan among 
other Latin writers. Among these is a long passage from Mantuan’s 
seventh Eclogue, 9-39. This passage is also used in Barclay’s fifth, 
435-530. There are several lines in this portion of Sabie’s poem 
common to Barclay, and not found in the Latin. Sabie’s descrip- 
tion of Cain as “ hard-hearted, full of hate” (3. 97) may be com- 
pared to Barclay’s 


So the fyrste ploughman was stronge and obstynate, 
Frowarde, selfe wyllynge, and mover of debate. (5. 443-4.) 


Sabie’s 
A shepheard was Abram, Lot was a sheep keeper (3. 106.) 


to Barclay’s list of shephei:." vho afterwards rose to fame, among 
whom are Abraham, Jacob, Lot, etc. Sabie’s 


David sate with his heard, when as a lyon huge 

And eke a Beare he slew, this little pretie swaine 

Kild a victorious and mightie champion, 

Whose words did make a king and al his host to feare 
And he ful many yeares raigned over Israell. (3. 118-22.) 
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parallel Barclay’s 


The joly harper whiche after was a kynge, 
And slewe the gyaunt so stoutly with his slynge, 
Was fyrste a shepherde or he hadde dygnyte. (5. 505-7.) 


while Sabie’s explanation of Moses’ mission “to King Pharao” 
(3. 128) may have been suggested by Barclay’s account of how 
Moses was called to leave his sheep and go 


On Goddes message to sturdy Pharao. (5. 488.) 


It seems likely that where both writers have used the same pas- 
sage from Mantuan, Sabie selects certain explanatory phrases from 
Barclay’s copious additions. 

It appears, then that Barclay’s influence upon his successors is 
almost negligible. He affected Googe and Spenser not at‘all, and 
Sabie but little. And this neglect was not due to an ignorance of 
Barclay’s work which must have been familiar to all three. The 
reason is probably the overshadowing fame of Mantuan. The 
popularity of the Latin Hclogues was so enormous, throughout 
England as well as on the continent, that the later poets turned to 
him for inspiration, form, and material. The result is that while 
a common source can be found in Mantuan for portions of all the 
eclogues of the sixteenth century, the first eclogues in English are 
almost entirely disregarded. 

JoHN RicHie SCHULTZ. 

Allegheny College. 





Tue Date or PEELE’s DEATH 


It is known that Peele was living in January, 1596. In 1598 he 
is mentioned by Francis Meres as having died. In view of the fact 
that Clerkenwell, where Thomas Heywood and other actors and 
playwrights lived, would have been a not unnatural abode for this 
Bohemian poet, it may be worth while to note that the registers of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, contain the entry: “George Peele, house- 
holder, buried November 9, 1596.” 

It is true that the reference may be to some namesake more 
favored in worldly estate than the scholar-poet; but in our general 
lack of knowledge as to his exact circumstances, this record may 
deserve consideration. 

KatTHarRIneE Lee Bates. 


Wellesley College. 
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Two or E. K.’s Criassican ALLUSIONS 


Shepheardes Calender, March, 1. 16: Flora now calleth forth 
eche flower. 


Note by E. K.: Flora, the goddesse of flowres, but indede (as 
saith Tacitus) a famous harlot, which, with the abuse of her body 
having gotten great riches, made the people of Rome her heyre: 
who, in remembraunce of so great beneficence, appointed a yearely 
feste for the memoriall of her, calling her, not as she was, nor as 
some doe think, Andronica, but Flora: making her the goddesse of 
all floures, and doing yerely to her solemne sacrifice. 


April, ll. 122-123: Chloris, that is the chiefest nymph of al, 
Of olive braunches beares a coronall. 


Note by E. K.: Cloris, the name of a nymph, and signifieth 
greenesse; of whome is sayd, that Zephyrus, the westerne wind, 
being in love with her, and coveting her to wyfe, gave her for a 
dowrie the chiefedome and soveraigntye of al flowres and greene 
herbes, growing on earth. 


In The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology (Boston, 
1896), Miss A. E. Sawtelle, under the heading Flora, cites, among 
other passages, the line from March of the Shepheardes Calender, 
and quotes E. K.’s note without comment. Under Chloris she cites 
the line from April, and adds: “ E. K. (Spenser?) in his note on 
this passage, says: ‘ Cloris, the name . . . growing on earth.’ For 
this conception Spenser is plainly indebted to Ovid, Fast. 5. 195 ff., 
where Chloris is identified with Flora, and, as the wife of Zephyrus, 
has dominion over gardens and fields.” 

A recent article by W. P. Mustard * touches upon both these pas- 
sages. Professor Mustard notes, as Miss Sawtelle had done, that 
E. K.’s conception of Chloris goes back to Ovid. Of Flora he says: 
“This story of Flora is not given by Tacitus. Perhaps it is derived 
from Lactantius, Inst. i, 20. 6.” 

In the chapter of the Institutiones Divinae to which Professor 
Mustard refers, the story of Flora is immediately followed by the 
story of Chloris, as told by “the poet” in fastis, and the entire 
passage is copied almost word for word by Boccaccio in his Gene- 
alogia Deorum Iv. 61. Boccaccio’s account runs as follows: 


Zephyrus ventus est occiduus. * * * * De Zephyro talis reci- 
tatur fabula. Nympham scilicet fuisse nomine C<l>orin a Zephyro 
dilectam et in coniugem assumptam eique ab eo in munus amoris 


*(W. P. Mustard, “E. K.’s Classical Allusions,” in Mod. Lang. Notes 
XXXIV (1919), pp. 193-203. 
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atque violatae pudicitiae omne ius in flores concessum; eamque ex 
Clora Floram vocavit. * * * * Dicit Lactantius in libro Divinarum 
Institutionum Floram feminam magnas ex meretricio quaesisse 
opes, quarum moriens Romanum populum scripsit heredem, parte 
servata, quae sub annuo faenore praestaretur, ex quo scilicet faenore 
voluit ut suus natalis dies singulis annis editione ludorum cele- 
braretur; qui ludi Florales et sacra Floralia a Flora nuncupata 
sunt; quod quia senatui tractu temporis flagitiosum visum est, cum 
timore plebis retractare non posset, ab ipso meretricis nomine argu- 
mentum sumi placuit, ut rei pudendae dignitas adderetur, et inde 
finxerunt Floram floribus praeesse, eamque oportere ludis placare, 
ut fruges cum arboribus aut vitibus bene prospereque florerent. 
Quem colorem secutus Ovidius nympham non ignobilem Zephyro 
nuptam et dotalitio munere ut floribus praeesset accepisse a sponso. 
Qui ludi (ut dicit Lactantius) memoriae meretricis conveniunt. 
Nam omni lascivia et verborum licentia quibus omnis obscenitas 
effunditur, positis flagitante populo a meretricibus vestimentis, 
quae ludis in illis mimorum fungeba<n)tur officio, celebrantur. 


The marked similarities between the passage in the Genealogia 
Deorum and the glosses of the Shepheardes Calendar point to 
Boccaccio as the immediate source of the information about both 
Chloris and Flora. As Professor Mustard has noted,” E. K. cites 
“ Boccace ” on the Graces, and adopts the identification of Bellona 
with Pallas which is found in Boccaccio but not in classical 
authors. I hope to point out in a later study other resemblances 
between the Genealogia Deorum and Spenser’s classical mythology. 


Cornetia C. CouLTer. 
Vassar College. 





Percy AS A SONNETEER 


Thomas Percy’s use of the term ‘sonnet’ in his Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry creates the impression that he treated it 
with much the same ignorant disregard as he did his precious 
manuscript. Yet he had published a regular Spenserian sonnet 
the year before that collection appeared, and he published another 
within a short time. These acknowledged sonnets were not, how- 
ever, his first ventures in that neglected form. Undoubtedly the 
sonnet Occasioned by Leaving B—R—N, July, 1755, published in 
Pearch’s Collection, 1770, as by ‘ J—— C >2 and in the second 





? Mustard, loc. cit., pp. 197-198, citing Gen. Deor. v. 35; p. 202, citing 
Gen. Deor. v. 48. [Professor Mustard also traces E. K.’s knowledge of 
“ Theodontius ” (p. 197), and of the ‘reuerend Andalo’ (p. 195).—Epp.] 
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edition, 1783,? as by the same ‘ Dr. P > who wrote the Sonnet 
To a Lady of Indiscreet Virtue. In Imitation of Spenser,’ was 
written by Percy, for the latter sonnet had been published as ‘by 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Piercy, Rector of Easton-Maudit in North- 
amptonshire’ in Lloyd’s St. James’s Magazine in 1764.* The fact 
that these two sonnets and the dedicatory sonnet to The Hermit of 
Warkworth, 1771, are in the somewhat unusual Spenserian form, 
adds to the likelihood that the sonnet of 1755 is correctly attributed 
to Percy. 

Although the last of them has some charming lines, the import- 
ance of Percy’s sonnets is wholly historical. They are but a part 
of his well-known interest in earlier English poetry, and they suf- 
fered from the timidity that prevented his becoming an original 
factor in the romantic movement, despite his study of nearly all 
of its literary sources. Written while he was imitating Runic 
poetry,® preparing editions of Buckingham and Surrey,° gathering 
courage to publish the Reliques,’ they show that he caught the 
vogue of Milton and Spenser as well as of sonnet-writing. The 
first sonnet pays tribute to Milton in the formidable title, Occa- 
sioned by leaving B—R—N, July, 1755. The Author telling the 
ladies that “he looked upon himself in a worse situation than 
Adam banish’d Paradise” was enjoined by them to give his reasons 
in verse, and in the simile on which the poem is based, but the 
theme is conventional gallantry of the sort usually expressed in 
couplets or short stanzas. The sonnet Jo a Lady is an avowed 
imitation of Spenser, though the imitation goes no further than 
the rhyme scheme and the introduction of the monster, Censure, 
modelled—not too faithfully!—upon Spenser’s monsters. The 
third sonnet, addressed to his patroness, the Duchess of Northamp- 
ton, to whom he thus dedicated The Hermit of Warkworth, has the 
same apologetic tone as the preface to the Reliques; it tries to 
bespeak the lady’s favour for the ‘ ancient legendary tale’ which he 
suspects has slight interest ‘for the polish’d mind.’ Percy evidently 
regarded his sonnets with no more assurance, and by neglecting to 
publish the first one as soon as it was written and when he was 
publishing other poems, he denied himself a more conspicuous 
place than he now holds among the initiators of the sonnet revival. 





111, 281. ? 111, 298. 

*a11, 289. It is here ascribed to ‘ T P. ‘y 

‘m1, 363. It is here entitled A Sonnet, After the manner of Spencer. 
Addressed to a Lady. 

° Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 1763. 

* Prepared in 1761 and 1763 but destroyed by fire in the publisher’s ware- 
house. Nichlos: Lit. Anec. m1, 753; Lit. Illus. vir, 567; Gaussen: Percy: 
Poet and Prelate, 1908, p. 25. 

"See preface to the Reliques, 1765. 
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As I have just said, the first quatrain of the sonnet to Elizabeth 
Percy is really charming: 
Down in a northern vale wild flowrets grew, 
And lent new sweetness to the summer gale; 


The Muse there found them all remote from view, 
Obscur’d with weeds, and scattered o’er the dale. 


Were the whole poem of equal quality, Percy would be a more 
important sonneteer, but to have written always so, he must have 
been a poet as well as an antiquarian, and he must have looked 
with less condescension on the beauties of old poetry. The truth 
is, of course, that he had no originality of any sort; he was only a 
sensitive barometer of the literary tendencies of his time. By 
happy accident and the insistence of friends he gave a tremendous 
impetus to romantic poetry, but he was incapable of responding 
creatively to the poetic inspiration he helped to bring to others. 


CLARISSA RINAKER. 
University of Illinois. 





A CORRECTION 


My article on “ The Authorship of MacFlecknoe,” in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxxt11, 449, misstates the number of lines in the Satyrs 
upon the Jesuits. The error does not invalidate the argument, 
but I take occasion here to correct it. The number of lines in the 
Satyrs upon the Jesuits, exclusive of the Prologue, is 1650, not 
1034; and the total number of lines in Oldham exclusive of the 
Pindarics i is 7251, not 6635. Accordingly, ‘12’ in the last line of 
the text on p. 455 should be ‘7,’ and in Note 8 ‘34’ should be ‘ 37’ 
and ‘18’ should be ‘28 In Note 4, also, ‘1100’ should be 
‘1716.’ The rest of the note, however, holds after this correction, 
as does the argument as a whole. H. M. Betwen. 


University of Missouri. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Edward Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition. Edited 
by Edith J. Morley (Modern Language Texts: English Series; 
General Editor, W. P. Ker. Manchester, At the University Press; 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1918). The pur- 
pose of an incidental reference in this periodical (MLN, XXXII, 
189) was to minimize the tendency to neglect this essay in discus- 
sions of essential principles of literary style and authorship. It 
was not known then (March, 1917) that another edition of the 
Conjectures was so.soon to follow Professor Brandl’s of 1903 
(Jahrbuch der deut. Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, xxx1x); but Dr. 
Steinke’s edition (1917) was already in the press, and as promptly 
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as possible after its appearance it was welcomed in MLN (xxxu11, 
444 ff.). After a brief interval it was announced that an edition of 
the Conjectures was in preparation at the University of Manchester, 
and this was promptly published in the year 1918. The Manchester 
edition is in the form of a small, handy, well-made book, moderate 
in price ($1.35), and by its place on the list of easily procured texts 
has gained an obvious advantage over the two preceding editions. 
Dr. Steinke made a plea for the usefulness of his edition on the 
ground that Professor Brandl’s edition “is too much out of sight 
and out of reach of the average student and the general reader ” ; 
but the Americana Germanica is also not a series that goes far to 
supply a general need. It is a series that does not, it would seem, 
always find prompt recognition even in scholarly circles, for Dr. 
Steinke’s monograph did not arrive at the University of Manchester 
— if indeed it be destined to arrive there—in time to become known 
to Miss Morley. Of course, this may be due to unusual conditions 
of international exchange. The brief interval between the two edi- 
tions is also to be considered. Tho adopting a different plan, Miss 
Morley has not had whatever advantage might have been gained 
from knowing the American edition of her text. 

Miss Morley contributes a brief Introduction (pp. xi-xviii), in 
which the chief points of Young’s critical tenets are clearly re- 
hearsed. It is frankly admitted that the author was less of an 
innovator than he believed himself to be when he stated. that 
“Original Composition” seemed to him to be a novel subject, 
having “seen nothing hitherto written on it.” That the subject 
was one on which Young had long pondered is shown by passages 
from his own earlier writings, here arranged in three appendices: 
A. Extract from the Preface to the Satires, 1728; B. On Lyric 
Poetry, 1728; C. Preface to Imperium Pelagi: . . . (1730). Yet 
it remains true, it is asserted, “ that no earlier work had dealt so 
boldly or in such detail with this aspect of the war between Ancients 
and Moderns.” A consideration of Henry Felton’s Dissertation, 
brought to recent attention by Dr. Crane (Studies in Philology, 
_ University of North Carolina, xv), would have been appropriate at 
this point. A ‘ Bibliography’ is the remaining feature of Miss 
Morley’s edition. This is “to illustrate the history and influence 
of the Conjectures.” It is “ not exhaustive,” but sufficient to guide 
the student of the text to the pertinent “ Eighteenth-Century Criti- 
cisms and References,” and to “ Modern References.” But neither 
here nor in the Introduction is the student made aware of the 
marked difference between England and the Continent in the effect 
produced by the Conjectures. As before, the scholar will have most 
to-do with Brand] and Steinke. 

Miss Morley’s edition will surely increase familiarity with the 
Conjectures, and the wider scrutiny of the letter must result in 
fresh interest in details of the argument, as well as in the construc- 
tion of the composition as a literary whole. How the ‘ digression ’ 
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on Addison’s death is to be argued into an organic connection with 
the discussion on originality in literary workmanship, imitation, 
the nature of genius, etc. is a question that will be more generally 
asked than ever before. What of the doctrine of propriety of de- 
tails and of adherence to the tradition of the ‘kinds’? What is 
the genre of the piece? Mr. Hack has essayed a correction of the 
attitude of the critical mind in dealing with questions of this import 
(“ The Doctrine of Literary Forms,” Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, xxvi1, 1916). By the Ars Poetica of Horace, it is 
argued, one is supported in reversing time-honored canons of criti- 
cism. In modern esthetic philosophy one perceives a tendency, 
owing much to an Italian leader, to under-rate, if not to deny, the 
sustaining props and advantages that, thru the centuries, literary 
genius has ‘acknowledged in the convention of tried and developed 
‘forms.’ To resort to analogy, the types of architecture would seem 
to be denied because of the successful and pleasing tho inconsistent 
and compromising union and blendings of the features of the strict, 
historic ‘styles.’ Did Horace do otherwise than deliberately blend 
the style of the ‘ letter’ with that of the formal ‘ treatise’? Surely 
not; and in doing so he knew that he was not subverting fixed tra- 
ditions of his art, but merely availing himself of independent adap- 
tations of them. Young’s composition is, at all events, a conspicu- 
ous example of a deliberately ‘mixed style, which is appropriate 
enough in a ‘ letter.’ 

A beginning of a renewed discussion of the occasion, purpose, 
and form of the Conjectures is made by Professor H. W. O’Connor, 
in the present number of this periodical. It is urged that Young 
wrote the ‘letter’ to clear away mistaken inferences drawn from 
The Complaint, and to quiet his conscience by the performance of 
what he felt to be a duty to the memory of Addison,—a duty that 
he had come to see had not been executed with sufficient precision 
in The Complaint. 

As a literary whole, organically wrought out, Young’s letter, it 
has been assumed, defies all critical classification. The difficulty in 
the way of accepting it as an orderly treatise has been removed by 
simply regarding the passage on Addison’s death as an inorganic, 
unrelated appendage; and this assumption has persuaded most 
critics to discontinue the old controversy. But assertion is not 
proof, nor does the dismissing of a difficulty solve it. Young was, 
after all, no inconsiderate craftsman, and the burden of proof rests 
on those who would contend that he was capable of submitting to 
the public a composition that cannot be understood to have a justi- 
fiable purpose and a recognizable design. Besides, it is to be remem- 
bered that Young was peculiarly frank in his manner of taking his 
readers into his confidence with respect to his literary purposes. 
Thus, for example, in his Prefaces to the Complaint much is dis- 
closed of the operations of his mind to guide the reader into an 
intimate understanding of his work. Specifically, in the first brief 
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Preface, he declares that a method has been imposed on his mind by 
a real occasion, and that the poem consequently “ differs from the 
common mode of poetry.” This manner of explaining himself is 
not to be overlooked in the Conjectures, for it is there in clear terms 
and must be duly considered in an attempt to understand the char- 
acter of the composition and the relation of its parts to the whole. 

Miss Morley does not raise the question of the genre of the Con- 
jectures; she simply regards the composition as a “ lively little 
treatise on the critical problems which were engaging men’s minds 
at the time it was written.” The ‘treatise’ is, of course, marred 
by “ blots ”: the “ lugubrious beginning ” and the closing ‘ digres- 
sion’ om Addison’s death. But the beginning has a compensating 
value in putting us “in touch with the author ” and in introducing 
us “to the prevailing gloom in the moralizings ” of the time; this 
is also true of the account of Addison’s death, which, it is acknowl- 
edged, “ formed the chief inducement for writings ” the treatise. In 
Miss Morley’s judgment—and many agree with her—we are, there- 
Tore, to believe that the author has, in this instance, composed a 
treatise of acknowledged excellence, on which his ‘ chief induce- 
ment’ for writing it, meaning the chief purpose to be served by it, 
has had no further effect than.to mar the treatise by ‘blots,’ for 
which only a frail apology can be made. 

Young is so explicit in declaring his purpose as to remove all 
grounds for the a priori assumption that he is to be held account- 
able primarily for an orderly treatise. His “chief inducement for 
writing at all,” he declares, was “to deliver up to the public this 
sacred deposit, which by Providence was lodged in my hands; and 
I entered on the present undertaking partly as an introduction to 
that, which is more worthy to see the light; of which I gave an 
intimation in the beginning of my letter: For this is the monu- 
mental marble there mentioned, to which I promised to conduct 
you.” Here is all required refutation of the charge of being dis- 
dainful of literary canons. The purpose in mind, it was decided, 
could be carried out in the free form of a letter "to a friend, the 
form in which a sufficiently pertinent, tho treatise-like, ‘ introduc- 
tion’ to the special message would merely deepen the significance 
of the “ chief inducement for writing at all.” That the introductory 
matter—that which precedes the point at which Addison becomes the 
subject—has been expanded into the greater portion (about three- 
fourths) of the letter is warranted by the range of the critical prin- 
ciples that were to be set down for the desired approach to the char- 
acter and death of Addison. The author’s self-explanation can be 
consirued to mean nothing else than that he was led to compose 
this letter by his sense of the definite obligation he felt to be due 
to the world. His words also admit of the inference that once com- 
mitted to the introducfory discussion of critical principles, he did 
not resist the pleasure of amplification; and the conjecture is war- 
ranted that in this amplification he was consciously laying a basis 
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for a subsequent study of Addison as “an Original.” This purpose 
of a more complete study of Addison’s literary character must cer- 
tainly have become fixed in his mind as a logical and desirable 
sequel to the letter. It made the post-script inevitable; and this 
promise of a sequel argues the character, the organic interrelation 
of the parts, of that which it is to follow and complete. In the letter 
a brief application of the critical principles to several English 
authors is so handled as to pave the way to Addison; but here the 
main point of the communication—Addison’s death—set a limit to 
concrete criticism of one of “the brightest of the moderns.” 
Enough is set forth to justify the exclamatory question, “ Who does 
not approach his character with great respect?” But the complete 
evaluation of his literary genius and originality was, in the judg- 
ment of the devout author, necessarily deferred. 
J. W. B. 





J. H. Scholte, Philipp von Zesen, Overdruk uit het veertiende 
Jaarboek van de Vereeniging Amstelodamum. Amsterdam, 1916 
(107 pp., 4to, with 3 portraits, 2 facsimiles, and 20 reproductions 
of title pages, etc.). 

While Von Zesen has found a place in the history of German 
literature above all as the author of Die Adriatische Rosemund 
and the founder of the Deutschgesinnte Genossenschaft or Rosen- 
gesellschaft, he is best remembered in the Netherlands by his Be- 
schreibung der Stadt Amsterdam und derselben Begabniisse (Am- 
sterdam, 1664). How much this work is appreciated in Holland 
to this very day may be gathered from the fact that in 1875 a street 
in Amsterdam was named the Von-Zesen-straat. Nor were the 
author’s relations with the Netherlands confined to this work. To 
mention only a few data: he stayed in Holland, especially in Am- 
sterdam, with few interruptions, from 1642 to 1673, and again 
from 1679 to 1683, so that nearly half of his life was spent there. 
At various occasions he ventured to write poems in Dutch. The 
scene of his first and most interesting novel, Die Adriatische Rose- 
mund, is laid at the Amstel in one of the elegant suburbs of Am- 
sterdam, and the novel was published in that city (‘ Amsteltam,’ in 
Zesen’s spelling) by L. Elzevir in 1645. LElzevir had previously 
—in 1644—published his Liebes-beschreibung Lysanders und 
Kalisten (a translation of d’Audigier’s novel: Histoire des Amours 
de Lysandre et de Caliste), and agreed to become his publisher in 
1645 not only for the Adriatische Rosemund, but also for his trans- 
lation of Mlle de Scudéry’s novel: Ibrahim ou Villustre Bassa, and 
again, fifteen years later, of his Leo Belgicus. Other Dutch pub- 
lishers with whom we find Zesen connected were Johannes Blaeu 
(Coelum Astronomico-poeticum, Amsterdam, 1662) and Joachim 
Noschen (Beschreibung der Stadt Amsterdam, ibid., 1664). Let 
us add that on May 29, 1662, Zesen married in Amsterdam Maria 
Beckers, the daughter of Christian and Catharina Beckers, née 
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Rijntjes, and that on Oct. 20 of the same year, by resolution of the 
Mayor and the Governors of the City, the citizenship of Amsterdam 
was conferred upon him. 

Such are a few of the facts set forth in Professor Scholte’s treat- 
ise. Following up Zesen’s traces in the Netherlands both in the 
literature of the 17th century—above all Zesen’s own works—and 
in various archives, he has been able to furnish us for the first time 
with a detailed and reliable account of the years spent by Zesen in 
the Netherlands. He has succeeded, e. g., in finding in the archives 
of Amsterdam the entry of the banns (under May 13, 1672) of 
Zesen’s marriage, the entry of the resolution, mentioned above, 
granting to him the citizenship of Amsterdam, and the text of the 
last will drawn up (on May 3, 1673) by Philip and Maria von 
Zesen. This, however, is not all. The revision of the biographical 
material for Zesen’s varied career serves as a background for a 
careful portrayal of his literary activity in its various aspects. The 
estimate given by Prof. Scholte of Zesen’s character and of his aims 
and achievements in literature avoids the extremes both of exag- 
gerated praise and of disparaging criticism. His judgment will 
do much toward modifying and reconciling current opinions in 
this respect. 

A special feature of Prof. Scholte’s study deserves a word of 
acknowledgment, namely, the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is adorned. They are of various descriptions: portraits 
(mostly representing Zesen himself) of the seventeenth century; 
facsimiles of documents; copies of titlepages and frontispieces ; re- 
productions of illustrations from Zesen’s works; specimens of texts 
(especially songs with music). No better means could have been 
chosen for rendering the modern reader familiar with the con- 
ditions of life and literature in Zesen’s own time. ; 

Altogether we consider Professor Scholte’s treatise a model piece 
of work and a most welcome contribution toward our knowledge of 
seventeenth-century literature. 








K. H. C. 





Perhaps the finest tribute that can be paid to the Victorians is 
to mention them; praise is implicit in their names. At any rate, 
this is the impression one gets from reading the Hon. H. H. 
Asquith’s admirable Romanes lecture of 1918 on Some Aspects of 
the Victorian Age (Oxford, The Clarendon Press). And this, too, 
with the exclusion under the conditions of the lectureship of all 
treatment of politics and religion. The opprobrium that our later 
age loves to fling at the mid-Victorians is put where it belongs, 
upon the outward life, which is in “almost paradoxical incon- 
gruity ” with the inward. “On the whole,” says Mr. Asquith, 
“the general attitude of mind was one of contentment, or at the 
lowest of acquiescence, which at times took the more challenging 
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note of an almost strident self-complacency.” Yet what is about 
as remarkable, this complacent age recognized its great men, the 
poets and the novelists, the prophets and the philosophers, the 
historians and the scientists, so that “ there is no instance (so far 
as we know) among the Victorians of the premature cutting off, 
by public neglect or critical vituperation, of some “ inheritor of 
unfulfilled renown—such as was the actual case of Chatterton, or 
the legendary case of Keats.” Browning and Meredith failed of 
immediate recognition because, as Mr. Asquith happily puts it, 
they became “by choice or caprice, experimentalists—one might 
almost say adventurers—in the art of expression. They teased 
their contemporaries.” In surveying his wide field the lecturer 
avoids the futile path of comparative estimates, which he pokes 
fun at as a foible of Macaulay’s, and the much trodden way of 
praising admitted greatness. So he devotes a paragraph to Kings- 
ley that he be not utterly overshadowed by the towering heights of 
Dickens and Thackeray. He groups Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, and 
John Morley as the prophets who brought down on the head of 
self-sufficient mid-Victorianism “reproof, exhortation, and even 
denunciation.” Carlyle “taught his contemporaries . . .. with 
‘thorns of the wilderness and briers’”; Ruskin delivered “his 
stern and solemn message of warning and of judgment to come”; 
Arnold went into the pulpit because of his “ intellectual irritation 
and impatience at the stupidity and sterility of contemporary 
life”; and Morley ruthlessly unveiled “ some characteristic Victo- 
rian insincerities.” In philosophy Mr. Asquith points out the 
sapping and slow undermining of the fashionable utilitarianism 
of the first twenty-five years of the reign by the followers of 
Herbert Spencer on the one hand, and of T. H. Green and Edward 
Caird on the other. The historians are disposed of with an allusion 
to the “rather unreal battle on the issue whether it is possible for 
a great historian to be both accurate and readable.” The artists 
are dismissed with a brief blessing. The remaining pages of the 
lecture are given to the scientists and treat mainly of the long since 
quieted conflicts between science and religion, of the overthrowing 
of the Bishop of Oxford by Huxley, of Disraeli’s disposing of 
Darwin and his school with the epigram, “Is man an Ape or an 
Angel? My Lord, I am on the side of the Angels.” And this 
leads to the relation of ethics to evolution and thus to Huxley’s 
Romanes lecture on that subject, in which he maintained that 
“ethical progress depends not on imitating the cosmic process but 
on defeating it.” Or as Mr. Asquith finely puts it: “The last 
word in this as in some other vital matters is not with the philoso- 
phers, or even with the men of science, but with the poet, who has 
the gift of vision, and can teach us... ‘What a piece of work 
is a man.’” And so the lecture ends as it began, with the poets. 


J. W. T. 





